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Our back cover this week shows a gen- 
eral view of the Assembly Hall during the 
Second Session. In order to expedite dis- 
dussion, simultaneous interpretation of 
speeches was introduced, and the represen- 
tatives as well as visitors were provided 
with portable radio sets. This picture was 
taken while Andrei Y. Vyshinsky addressed 
the Assembly on September 18. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


Meeting twice daily on September 17, 18, 19, 20, 
and 22, the GENERAL AssEMBLY completed its gen- 
eral debate at the morning meeting on September 23. 

The Secretary-General has received requests to 
place three additional items on the provisional agenda. 
These are: (1) Establishment of an Interim Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly on Peace and Se- 
curity; (2) The Problem of the Independence of 
Korea (both items submitted by the United States) ; 
and (3) Measures to be taken against Propaganda 
and the Inciters of a New War (submitted by the 
USS.R.). 

On September 23, the General Assembly adopted 
the Genera! Committee’s report on the agenda. Pre- 
pared by the General Committee after holding four 
meetings—on September 17, 19, 20 and 21, the re- 
port recommended the exclusion of item 13, dealing 
with the reports of the specialized agencies as these 
had not yet been considered by the Economic and 
Social Council. It noted that two items on the Sup- 
plementary List—item 2 (submitted by Argentina) 
and item 4 (submitted by Ecuador)—had been with- 
drawn by the proposers. These dealt respectively 
with Membership of India and Pakistan in the United 
Nations, and a Draft Charter of Human Rights and 
Duties. It recommended the inclusion of the two 
new items proposed by the United States and the 
item submitted by the U.S.S.R. and referred all three 
to the First Committee (Political and Security). It 
also submitted its recommendations on the distribu- 
tion among the six main committees of the 61 agenda 


items. 
A 


THE CoMMITTEE ON PROCEDURE AND ORGANIZATION 
met on September 18 and 19 and adopted its report 
to the General Assembly on measures to save the 
time of the Assembly. The report included recom- 
mendations for a number of changes and additions 
to existing provisional Rules of Procedure. The Com- 
mittee also adopted a resolution by which the pro- 
posed new Rules of Procedure would become effec- 
tive five days after their adoption by the Assembly. 

A 

Finland’s formal application for Membership of 
the United Nations was received by the Secretary- 
General on September 19 from Carl Enckell. Minister 
for Foreign Affairs. 
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A request that reconsideration of the admission of 
Italy as a Member of the United Nations be placed 
on the agenda of the next meeting of the SECURITY 
CounciL was submitted by the deputy United States 
Representative in a letter to the President of the 
Council dated September 20. 

In a letter to the President of the Security Council, 
dated September 19, the representative of Australia 
requested that the question of the appointment of a 
Governor of the Free Territory of Trieste be placed 
on the agenda of the next meeting of the Security 
Council. 

On September 18, it was announced that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had agreed to act as 
the third member of the Security Council’s Com- 
mittee of Good Offices appointed to deal with the In- 
donesian question. The other two members, Aus- 
tralia and Belgium, respectively named by each of 
the parties, were authorized to choose the third mem- 
ber. 

A 


A letter was also received, daied September 22, 
from Zygmunt Modzelewski, Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs of Poland, requesting that the admission of 
Hungary, Italy, Rumania, and Finland to Member- 
ship of the United Nations be placed on the agenda 
of the next meeting of the Council in view of the fact 
that the peace treaties of these countries had now 
been ratified. 


A 


THE Sussip1iaRY Group of the Security Council's 
CoMMISSION OF INVESTIGATION ON GREEK FRONTIER 
INcIDENTs met for the last time on September 18 and 
took note of the Council’s communication informing 
the Group that, since the Greek question had been 
removed from the Council’s agenda, the Commission 
of Investigation and Subsidiary Group had ceased to 
exist. 

A 


A revised plan for the construction of the Per- 
manent Headquarters of the United Nations was pub- 
lished by the HEADQUARTERS PLANNING OFFICE on 
September 19. The new plans show a decrease of 
$19,591,080 in the estimated cost of construction 
\see page 436). 
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On September 18, the Executive Director of the 
INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND re- 
turned from a six weeks’ tour of European countries. 
Announcing that the coming winter would be the 
hardest which Europe has experienced in the last 
eight years, he said that allocations already made 
provided for approximately 3,705,000 children and 
nursing mothers to receive aid in the following coun- 
tries: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Po- 
land, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. It was expected 
that 5,000,000 children and nursing mothers would 
be receiving aid by the end of 1947. 


A 


On September 18, the Director-General of UNRRA 
announced that the Central Committee of UNRRA 
had approved transfers from its residual funds to 
four United Nations organizations. These were: In- 
terim Commission of the World Health Organization, 
$1,500,000; International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, $5,000,000; Preparatory Commission of the 
International Refugee Organization, $1,000,000; and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization, $500,000. 


A 


At a special two-day session, held on September 18 


“The Peoples’ Charter” 


i ie FIRST FILM to be produced by the United Na- 

tions, a two-reel documentary with sound, was 
released in the United States in time for United 
Nations Week (September 14-20). 

“The Peoples’ Charter” was produced by the Depart- 
ment of Public Information and is presented by the 
United Nations Film Board. Over a quarter of-a mil- 
lion feet from seventeen nations was screened by the 
United Nations film. unit in selecting shots for the 
picture, which depicts the birth of the United Nations 
idea, then the founding and development of the or- 
ganization, and finally its aims and problems as seen 
through the eyes of the peoples of the world. 

The picture’s theme stresses the point that the suc- 
cess of the United Nations depends on the interest, 
faith, and action of the people behind the govern- 
mental representatives sitting in the councils of the 
United Nations. 

Wide demand by American organizations. schools, 
and churches for a film about the United Nations led 
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and 19, the METEOROLOGICAL DIVISION OF THE Jy. 
TERNATIONAL CiviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION approved 
a “family of codes” for supplying weather data fo 
international air services. The codes are designed tp 
ensure uniformity in weather reporting standards, 


A 


On September 18, the PREPARATORY Commissiox 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION ap. 
nounced that in view of a possible substantial operat. 
ing deficit in the current fiscal year, it was limiting 
its financial contributions for resettlement movements 
in most cases to displaced persons now receiving care 
and maintenance assistance. 


A 


On September 22, the INTERNATIONAL EMERGENCY 
Foop Councit notified sugar-importirg countries 
that until December 31, 1947, they may exceed their 
previously recommended allocations of sugar pro. 
vided they notify the Council of completed transac. 
tions. 

A recommendation for the distribution of 185,800 
tons of beans and 120,000 tons of peas among 23 
importing countries was forwarded by the Council 
on September 23 to the governments concerned. 


Inaugurates Film Series 


to the decision to release “The Peoples’ Charter” in 
16-mm. size without waiting for theatrical exhibition. 
Prints were made available at non-theatrical film ex 
changes throughout the United States in time for 
United Nations Week. Meanwhile, the film is being 
exhibited in motion picture theatres in Canada and 
the United Kingdom during the General Assembly 
session. 

French- and Spanish-language versions are now in 
production, and a Portuguese-language version was 
shown in Brazilian theatres during the recent Inter 
American Conference. Chinese- and Russian-language 
versions are contemplated. 

“The Peoples’ Charter” is the first of fourteen 
United Nations short films which will be produced 
for the United Nations Film Board in eleven countries. 
The second film, “Maps We Live By,” dealing with 
the international job of mapping the world, is now 
being completed by the National Film Board of Car 
nada. It is scheduled for release in October. 
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Assembly Concludes General Debate 


i om thirty-nine speeches from 
the representatives of as many 
countries, the Assembly concluded 
its week-long general debate on 
September 23. With the adoption of 
the Agenda, following examination 
by the General Committee, the As- 
sembly passed from the first phase 
of the session to detailed consider- 
ation of the many problems before 
it 

The opening speeches in plenary 
meeting are usually in the nature 
of general statements of policy. 
They indicate broad attitudes and 
reveal which Members attach spe- 
cial importance to particular issues 
on the agenda. The veto; the Greek 
situation; the United States pro- 
posal for a new Assembly committee 
for peace and security; and the 
US.S.R. proposal for measures 
against “war-mongering,’ were 
among the most discussed issues. 
Disarmament and control of atomic 
energy came in for frequent refer- 
ence. A new subject, which imme- 
diately injected an additional note 
of controversy, was the problem of 
Korea. Probably because most rep- 
resentatives felt that it requires the 
most anxious and detailed consider- 
ation, references to Palestiné were 
short and general, except for em- 
phatic opposition to the majority 
recommendations by the represen- 
tatives of the Arab states. There 
were many references to the eco- 


Excerpts 


From the very beginning of our 
organization’s activities, the general 
principle of universality has been 
commonly accepted in regard to 
this matter. 

I see no reason at the present 
time to deviate from the idea that 
all freedom-loving nations which 
accept the obligations contained in 
the Charter and are able and will- 
ing to carry out those obligations 
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nomic and social items on the 
Agenda, to Trusteeship, to non-self- 
governing areas, and to the work of 
the Secretariat, but the statements 
on political conflicts tended to over- 
shadow them. 

The general debate is important 
as much for the tone that it sets, 
the atmosphere that it generates for 
the work of the following weeks, as 
for the actual views expressed. In 
this respect the debate at the second 
session revealed the depth of the 
rift among the Great Powers. 

Secretary of State Marshall ex- 
pressed concern over the difficulties 
which the United States believes 
have resulted from indiscriminate 
use of the “veto” in the Security 
Council. He proposed establishment 
of a new body of the General As- 
sembly to keep peace and security 
problems under constant review. He 
carried his criticism of what he con- 
sidered to be Soviet obstructionism 
to the subjects of Korea, the Greek 
question, and the control of atomic 
energy. 

Following his remarks, Mr. Vy- 
shinsky charged that there was wide- 
spread and calculated propaganda 
for a third world war. He called 
for stringent measures to end this 
and charged that it was the United 
States’ attempts to change the Char- 
ter and to by-pass the United Na- 
tions that were really endangering 


world peace. 


should be accepted into the United 
Nations. 

Consequently, I express the hope 
that action may be taken at an varly 
date—if possible, during the pres- 
ent General Assembly—to bring 
into our organization those nations 
which are now awaiting admission. 


Both in 1946 and 1947, I recom- 
mended to the Security Council 


that all applicants should be ac- 
cepted as Members. I feel at this 


Following Mr. Vyshinsky, the 
representative of the United King- 
dom, Mr. McNeil, devoted much of 
his speech to categorical refutation 
of the Soviet charges. 

He emphatically denied Soviet 
accusations of warmongering and 
warned that if the Soviet insisted 
that all its views should prevail, the 
United Nations will be destroyed 
and the peace of the world will 
crumble and crash. 


An earnest appeal for understand- 
ing was made by Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie on the last day of the 
debate. After pledging that the work 
of the Secretariat will be performed 
in the most efficient and economical 
way possible, the Secretary-General 
referred first to the question of ad- 
mission of new Members and re- 
newed his appeal that all applicants 
should be accepted. 


He then appealed to the Members, 
particularly the Great Powers, to 
return to the spirit of co-operation 
which led to the founding of the 
United Nations. The Secretary-Gen- 
eral reaffirmed his conviction that 
the present political strain did not 
threaten the existence of the United 
Nations and that every nation ur- 
gently wanted to prevent war, but 
said that the task of the organiza- 
tion could not be fulfilled except 
with full co-operation, especially be- 
tween the Great Powers. 


From Secretary-General’s Speech 


time that the organization will be 
served better by having the present 
applicants as Members, thereby im- 
posing upon them the obligations 
and responsibilities of Membership, 
than by allowing so many. nations 
to remain outside. 


I TURN now to the more general 

question of the political situation 
which exists in the world and has 
found such strong expression in the 
declarations of policy which we 
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have heard during the opening gen- 
eral debate in this Assembly. 

I called attention to this situa- 
tion, as it affects the United Na- 
tions, in my Annual Report on the 
Work of the Organization. 

It is perfectly clear to all of us 
that this situation is subjecting the 
United Nations to a serious test. 

The very cornerstone of the 
United Nations, Big Powe1 co- 
operation and understanding, is be- 
ing shaken by open differences be- 
tween the Powers. 

The peoples of the world, and 
many governments as well, are 
shocked, frightened, and discour- 
aged to find that those same nations 
which created the United Nations 
are so openly unable to agree. 

I wish to state my emphatic 
opinion that this situation, no mat- 
ter how strong the political differ- 
ences may be, does not constitute 
a threat to the existence of the 
United Nations. 

It does, however, hamper the ac- 
tivities of the United Nations and 
its ability to perform duties laid 
down for it in the Charter. It can- 
not fail to hinder the United Na- 
tions in promoting peaceful rela- 
tions, economic co-operation and 
social justice. 

I shall not go into the particular 
political questions which have been 
considered by the first General As- 
sembly and by the Security Council. 
We all know that many of them 
have not been settled and that in 
many of the important matters— 
for example the control of atomic 
energy—two parties are definitely 
at odds, even though both of them 
have the same interest in securing 
effective control. 

These conflicts and differences do 
not result from the veto issue. The 
veto issue is more of a symptom 
than a cause. 

Both the Security Council, where 
the rule of unanimity applies. and 
the General Assembly, where there 
is no such rule, are being hampered 
seriously in their work by these 
eonflicts and differences. 

It is tragic that the United Na- 
tions, up to this time. has b-en 
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able only to a limited degree to 
fulfil its great obligations in the 
economic and social fields. 

Economic instability and con- 
fusion are rampant in most of the 
lands of the world. Millions of 
human beings are threatened by 
famine, and in by far the largest 
part of the world chronic malnu- 
trition, lack of education, and lack 
of means to insure the public health 
are the rule. 

Certain nations have made tre- 
mendous contributions to relieve 
need and to encourage economic 
stability in various areas of the 
world. Yet it is clear to everybody 
that. when all is said and done, and 
to an ever-increasing degree, the 
world is an economic unit, and that 
these requirements can only be ful- 
filled by full international co- per- 
ation. . 

In accordance with the Charter, 
the United Nations has acted apon 
this fact and has set up an appar- 
atus which is designed to facilitate 
world economic co-operation. 

The actual work is complicated by 
the fact that there are different 
economic and social systems in the 
world. Yet the War has proven 
that it is completely possible for 
states with different systems and 
different ideologies to solve great 
ard even overwhelming problems 
by working together. 


or DELEGATES, today we 

are faced by many such prob- 
lems, overwheleming in their diffi- 
culty. ; 

Are not millions of people in 
Furope alone standing before the 
immediate prospect of hunger? 

Is not a very large part of Asia 
afflicted with a miserable standard 
of living, hunger, and epidemics? 

Are not great masses of people 
in Central and South America 
awaiting the day when they too can 
find a better life? 

The dire need of many peoples 
ir the Near East and Africa is 
known to us all. 

It would be a grave thing for 
humanity if political differences 
and political suspicion should deny 


the United Nations the power to 
accomplish its great humanitarian 
work. 

Yet, in actual fact, such is the 
danger today. 

We must work constantly to 
moderate these differences and to 
alleviate these suspicions. They 
must not be allowed to split the 
world into blocs and to form tight 
groups of nations which stand, one 
against the other, within the United 
Nations itself. 

Let nobody forget that the initi- 
ative, in the founding of the United 
Nations, was taken by the Great 
Powers, acting together. 

At Yalta, the leaders of the 
Soviet Union, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States declareu: 

“Our meeting . . . has reaffirmed 
our common determination to main- 
tain and strengthen, in years to 
come, that unity of purpose and of 
action which has made victory pos- 
sible and certain for the United 
Nations in this war. We believe 
that this is a sacred obligation 
which our Governments owe to our 
peoples and to all the peoples of 
the world. 

“Only with continuing and grow- 
ing co-operation and understanding 
among our three countries and 
among all peace-loving nations can 
the highest aspirations of humanity 
be realized—a secure and lasting 
peace which will, in the words of 
the Atlantic Charter, afford assur- 
ance that all the men in all the 
lands may live out their lives in 
freedom from fear and want. Vie- 
tory in this war and the establish- 
ment of the proposed international 
organization,” it concluded, “wil 
provide the greatest opportuntty in 
all history to create, in the years 
to come, the essential conditions of 
such a peace. 

“(Signed) Winston S. Churchill, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, and J. V. 
Stalin.” 

The background for the forma- 
tion of the United Nations was the 
feeling of brotherhood and fellow- 
ship created among the Great Pow- 
ers by the War. At the San Fran- 
cisco Conference this feeling was 
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so strong that it was possible to 
bridge over very serious differences 
by fair compromise. 


Many of those who listened to 
the discussions at that time will 
say that we have already gone far 
from the spirit of San Francisco. 


Just as it was co-operation among 
the Powers which created the Unit- 
ed Nations, so it is disunity among 
them which today creates our 
greatest difficulties. It is easy to 
find strategic, economic, and ideo- 
logical differences which expla'n 
this disunity. But it is impossible 
and it is intolerable to think that 
these differences should ever be 
allowed to lead to war. I do not 
believe that there is any nation 


that does not want to prevent an- 
other war. 

The day has gone forever when 
any nation, or any group of na- 
tions, no matter how strong, can 
find security from disaster in its 
own strength alone. The United 
Nations is the only hope for all 
nations, for the strongest nation as 
well as the weakest. 

The greatest difficulty lies in the 
fact that the Great Powers suspect 
each other or each other’s inten- 
tions. It is fear which is the great 
danger. Fear breeds hate and hate 
breeds danger. 

We cannot alter the fact that 
there are not only different nations 
but also different types of civiliza- 
tions, different ideas, and different 
interests in the world. But the in- 


dispensable condition for peace is 
that nations with different social sys- 
tems and different interests shall 
strive to live and to work together, 
side by side, in peace. 

This must find expression in 
political negotiations which show 
a willingness to compromise. With- 
out such a will, without co-opera- 
tion and agreement, let me em- 
phasize that no mechanism for the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security, however perfect, can 
he effective. 

I can only express the hope that 
the nations will find a way to return 
to the spirit of the Preamble of 
the San Francisco Charter: “To 
practice tolerance and live together 
ir peace with one another as good 
neighbors.” 


or any government in the world 


Proposals Concerning ‘Veto’ Presented 
Speeches Indicate Attitudes of Many Members 


uRING the general debate, virtually every one of 

the 39 speakers touched ‘on the question of the 
“veto”—the voting procedure in the Security Council 
which calls for the unanimity of the permanent mem- 
bers. Opinions expressed ranged from Argentina’s 
demand for a General Conference to abolish the 
veto altogether to the U.S.S.R.’s opposition to any 
change in what it considers a fundamental aspect of 
the United Nations Charter. é 

Speaking on September 17 at the plenary meeting, 
Secretary of State George C. Marshall, of the United 
States, proposed a special committee to report on 
the subject at the next session. Australia favored 
action at this session and proposed that the Assembly 
should inquire into the extent to which its previous 
recommendations on this subject have been carried 
out. 

While several representatives avoided committing 
themselves to specific proposals at the opening stage, 
the general debate left no doubt that the question 
will be very thoroughly discussed at the present 
session. ' 

The United States, said Mr. Marshall, had come to 
the conclusion that liberalizing the voting procedure 
in the Security Council was the only practicable way 
of meeting the situation. In the past, the United 
States had been reluctant to encourage proposals for 
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change because it wanted full time for practical ex- 
perience. Restraint on the part of the permanent 
members was always necessary to make the unanimity 
rule work, and the United States still hoped for such 
restraint. But experience had shown that abuse of 
the right had prevented the Council from fulfilling 
its true functions. 

Mr. Marshall declared that the United States would 
accept elimination of the unanimity rule in matters 
relating to pacific settlement of disputes and “such 
matters as applications for Membership.” 

He proposed that the problem of liberalizing the 
Security Council’s voting procedure should be re- 
ferred to a special committee for study and a report 
to the next session of the Assembly. 

Measures should be pressed concurrently in the 
Council to effect improvement within the existing pro- 
visions, of the Charter, through amendments to the 
rules of procedure or other feasible means. 

Argentina, which proposes the convocation of a 
general conference to abolish the veto, advocated two 
systems, either of which would, according to Dr. Jose 
Arce, remedy the situation. The first suggestion was 
that the Security Council should decide questions by a 
simple three-fourths majority, i.e. by the affirmative 
vote of any nine members. Or, according to Dr. 
Arce’s second suggestion, any of the Great Powers 
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might be giver the right to object to any resolution 
passed by a two-thirds vote. If this right is exercised. 
the resolution would go before a permanent commit- 
tee of the Assembly in which all Member states would 
be represented. A representative of the states which 
voted for and another of the permanent member or 
members objecting to the resolution would state their 
case before the committee. The committee would then 
decide on the resolution by a two-thirds vote. If 
the resolution was not approved by two-thirds of 
the Members it would not be put into effect. 

Further, the only decisions that could be objected 
to by a permanent member of the Security Council 
would be, Dr. Arce submitted, those adopted in the 
exercise of powers under Chapters VII, VIII, and 
XII of the Charter. The only privilege the Great 
Powers would retain would be that of occupying per- 
manent seats in the Council. 

If the first of the two suggested systems were 
adopted, four votes could compel the Council not to 
take action, while eight votes could compel action. If 
specific action were decided on, and one of the per- 
manent members objected to it, the Member states 
of the United Nations as a whole would have the final 
decision. 

Either of the two systems takes into consideration 
the interests both of the Great Powers and of the 
peace of the world, Dr. Arce argued. The second 


method would be more democratic; the first more ex. 
pedient. 

If the General Assembly does not amend the Char. 
ter or does not decide to call a conference to discuss 
the matter fully, he said, there is only one course 
open under the Charter: for the Great Powers to 
decide to use the veto only in strict conformity with 
the Charter, as agreed at San Francisco, for the sole 
purpose of preventing any coercive action or use of 
force against them. 

Importance Stressed 

Several speakers in the subsequent debate spoke on 
the importance of the problem. Thus Mexico’s Dr. 
Jaime Torres Bodet said that it was impossible to 
ignore any longer the outcry against the veto, 
Jose Maza (CHILE) recalled that the Great Powers 
undertook at San Francisco to use the privilege with 
prudence and discretion. Going farther, Brigadier 
General Romulo, of the Philippines, declared that the 
world must choose between the United Nations and 
the veto in its present form. Soon it may have neither, 
It was obvious, he said, that the veto does not en- 
courage unanimity. The Philippine Government 
would support every reasonable proposal to limit or 
regulate exercise of the veto—if possible by volun- 
tary measures accepted by the permanent members, 
or, if necessary, by amendments to Article 27 of the 
Charter. 


“George C. Marshall, Secretary of State 
and Chairman of the United States 
Delegation. 
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Dr. H. V. Evatt (AusTRALIA) suggested that in the 
Assembly’s study of the matter it would be neces- 
sary to distinguish sharply between the veto on meas- 
ures of enforcement under Chapter VII of the Char- 
ter and the veto on measures of peaceful adjustment 
or conciliation under Chapter VI and on administra- 
tive matters. 

In connection with the United States proposal for 
a special committee, Dr. Evatt declared that all the 
relevant facts were sufficiently before the Assembly 
to justify appropriate recommendations at this ses- 
sion. 

China, stated Dr. Wang Shih-Chieh, the representa- 
tive of that country, regards the veto power as a 
special obligation, not as a special privilege. China 
had never used the veto and felt that no single mem- 
ber of the Security Council, unless in a matter of 
vital concern, should, by one negative vote, paralyze 
the work of the Council. Every effort should be 
made by the Assembly to bring about agreement 
on the proper application of the provisions of the 
Charter concerning the veto power. 


Basic Threat 


But, Dr. Wang pointed out, even if the veto power 
was amended or abolished, there might still remain 
the basic threat—the tendency to divide the world 
into blocs of nations which consider their differences 


to be irreconcilable. Unless members of the Assembly 
think in terms of internationalism rather than national- 
ism, no peace can be assured, Dr. Wang said. 

In the General Committee, China indicated its feel- 
ing that the Charter should not be amended at the 
present time. 

Canada warmly supported the United States pro- 


posal. Venezuela was in support of practical meas- 
ures to define more precisely the unanimity rule and 
to prevent its abuse, and Ecuador also favored re- 
strictions on the use of the veto. 

Iraq believed that special steps should be taken to 
abrogate the veto privilege, and India advised mod- 
eration and restraint in the exercise of the veto. 

Both Turkey and Cuba favored total abolition of the 
right of veto. In case this was not possible, however, 
Turkey was prepared to support the United States 
proposal for its limitation. 

Unlimited sovereignty, Cuba submitted, has to give 
place to the new concept of collective sovereignty, 
without which collective security cannot exist. The 
veto had made the Security Council into a useless 
organ of the United Nations. 

Peru joined in the desire to eliminate the veto, and 
was inclined to favor a modification of the Charter 
in order to do so. The veto might be replaced by a 
qualitative vote to give the Great Powers the cer- 
tainty that their opinion would be taken into account 
in a given way in the vote, said Dr. Alberto Ulloa. 
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Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, Deputy Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
Chairman of the U.S.S.R. Delegation. 


El Salvador took the line that it would continue to 
make earnest efforts to eliminate the veto. 

Brazil favored the adoption of practical 1.eans 
which would lead to discipline in the use of the veto, 
but, said Joao Carlos Muniz, the veto is an effect, 
rather than a cause. 

It is but the reflex of the deep antagonism which 
divides the world over the conception of life and 
civilization and even over the actual destiny of man, 
he said, and until this antagonism is resolved, too 
much trust could not be placed in simple modificatious 
introduced into the mechanism. 

The Lebanese representative recalled that at the 
session last year his Government had stated that any 
change must result from the evolution of the organ- 
ization. He expressed the hope that this evolution 
will be rapid and in conformity with the principle 
of Article 1 of the Charter. 


“Original Misunderstanding” 

France, too, was ready to examine the proposals 
put forward, but warned that amendments to the 
Charter—which require the unanimous vote cf the 
permanent members of the Councii—are not a solu- 
tion, at least not the only solution, of the problem. 
The root of the evil is the original misunderstanding 
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that questions brought before the Security Council 
would be questions in which the Great Powers would 
be arbitrators, not parties. 

So long as the Great Powers continue to insist 
on the right of veto, declared Sir Carl Berendsen (NEW 
ZEALAND), they are rendering it completely impossible 
for the world to achieve its highest objective—an 
effective system of collective security against war. 

He thought that a system of weighted voting, al- 
though difficult to devise, was not impossible and 
might be worth considering. A workable compromise 
in the meantime might well be a veto for any two, not 
any one, of the Great Powers. New Zealand would 
agree at once to eliminate the veto in respevt of 
matters of peaceful settlement, which would be a use- 
ful advance. 

New Zealand also welcomed the United States 
proposal, which, however, Sir Carl said, would un- 
happily leave the veto in full operation in respect of 
matters of enforcement. This would fail to remove 
the principal obstacle which the veto imposes on 
setting up an effective system of international security. 
It would, however, mark a magnificent step forward. 
New Zealand would gladly support any proposal cal- 
culated to eliminate or reduce the possibility of abuse, 
but Sir Carl submitted that there was little that the 
lesser powers could do, for the problem was created 
by the Great Powers, and its solution lay with them 
alone. 

Liberia considered that the time had come to re- 
consider what could be done to discontinue abuse of 
the right of the veto, while Syria warned thac, in 
considering the veto, the integrity and solidarity of 
the United Nations organization must be kept in 
mind, for amendments to the Charter cannot come 
into force without the concurrent consent of the five 
Great Powers. 


“Code of Conduct” 


Hector McNeil (Unitep Kincpom) referred to 
unsuccessful efforts made in the past by his Govern- 
ment to have a “code of conduct” accepted by the 
five permanent members of the Security Council. The 
United Kingdom was not hopeful about the possibility 
of reaching agreements in any fresh attempts to deal 
with this problem until the permanent members had 
all determined to live up to their responsibilities and 
to observe, each of them, a proper code of conduct. 

However, the United Kingdom would try any 
method that the Assembly believes is likely to make 
the United Nations work and would examine any 
proposals offered. The effort on the part of the 
United States to reach a solution of the difficulties 
was therefore welcome. 

In the General Committee, Sir Hartley Shawcross 
indicated that the United Kingdom Government does 
not agree to the calling of a General Conference, as 
proposed by Argentina, to abolish the privilege of the 
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veto. He supported the inclusion of the item in the 
agenda, however. 

The Dominican Republic hoped that before long 
the privilege of the veto would disappear entirely, 
its representative stated in the general debate. 
In the meantime, all must make every effort to arrive 
at a procedure to attenuate its disadvantages and 
adequately to limit its use. 

The Netherlands attitude was one of support in 
general of any endeavor to limit the use of the veto 
to the exceptional cases intended by the declaration of 
the five permanent members of the Security Council at 
San Francisco. The representative also approved the 
proposal that the Great Powers should renounce their 
right of veto in matters concerning the admission of 
new Members. 

Dr. Alfonso Lopez (CoLomsia) drew attention to 
the point that, as the will of the majority in the 
Security Council had too often been frustrated through 
the operation of the rule of unanimity among its 
permanent members, the will of the majority of the 
General Assembly had likewise been frustrated 
through the non-compliance of some states with its 
recommendations. Colombia approved the suggested 
modification of the unanimity requirement, but con- 
tinued to be strongly in favor also of regulating the 
vote as the normal means of arriving at the most 
important decisions. In Colombia’s judgment, the 
vote of a majority should be exercised in international 
affairs, as it had been done by the Latin American 
countries, with the utmost discretion. Both the numer- 
ical force of the vote and the right of veto should 
be wisely regulated and restricted. 


Opposition Viewpoints 


Categorically opposing any attempt to revise the 
Charter, Zygmunt Modzelewski (POLAND) said that 
the principle of unanimity arose from the need for 


unity of action by the Great Powers. That need 
continued to exist. Poland was strongly in favor of 
strengthening the authority of the United Nations. 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.) later in the debate 
contended that a consistent and unconditional ob- 
servance of the principle of unanimity and accord 
among the Great Powers in taking decisions on the 
most important problems dealing with the maintenance 
of international peace and security is one of the 
requisites for strengthening the United Nations. This 
is in full accord with the special responsibility of 
these powers for the maintenance of universal peace, 
and is a guarantee of the protection of the interests 
of all the Members of the United Nations, great and 
small, he said. The Soviet Union felt that it was its 
duty to struggle resolutely against any attempts to 
shake this principle. 

In the General Committee, Andrei A. Gromyko 
(U.S.S.R.) charged that the campaign against the 
veto undoubtedly had a color hostile to the Soviet 
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Union, and behind it was an attempt to create a situ- 
ation in which it would be easier to impose the will 
of other states on the Soviet Union. His delegation 
did not feel able to put its confidence ‘in the good will 
of the majority in the various organs of the United 
Nations. 

The Soviet delegation was convinced that the prin- 
ciple of unanimity was in the interest not only of the 
Soviet Union but of all peace loving peoples, be.ause 
it forced the permanent members of the Security 
Council to look for solutions to their problems in a 
spirit of unanimity and prevented decisions against 
one or more of the Great Powers from being taken 
by the Council. The principle also acted in the interest 
of the small powers, for history showed that when 
unity among great powers was lacking, the small 
nations were the first victims. 

It was the feeling of the Soviet delegation that to 
include this item on the agenda would be to add one 
more item to the already considerable number of 
items which would tend to destroy co-operation with- 
out achieving any useful result. 

Both Argentina and Cuba challenged Mr. Gromyko’s 
assertion that unanimity of the great powers was a 
blessing to the small powers. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R. also contended that a change 
in Article 27 would be the beginning of the end of 
the United Nations organization, which, Dmitri Man- 
uilsky suggested, might be in accord with the aims 
of the warmongers. It certainly was not in accord with 
the aims of those who want peace and security and 
the absence of fear throughout the world, however, 


he declared during the course of the general debate. 

The Byelorussian S.S.R. was also opposed to re- 
consideration of the unanimity principle. 

Meanwhile, in the General Committee on September 
19 and 20, two discussions relating to the veto took 
place. The first concerned the item proposed by 
Argentina—convocation of a General Conference un- 
der Article 109 of the Charter to abolish the privilege 
of the veto—and the second was in relation to the 
item proposed by Australia—the extent to which 
recommendations contained in the General Assen.bly’s 
resolution of last year, relating to the exercise of 
the veto, have been carried out. 

At the suggestion of Syria, the wording of the 
Argentine item was changed from “to abolish the 
privilege of the veto” to “to amend the privilege of 
the veto,” and the item was recommended for inclu- 
sion in the Assembly’s agenda by a vote of 9 to 2, 
with three abstentions. 

Poland suggested that consideration of the matter 
introduced by the Australian item should be postponed 
until the next session of the General Assembly, but 
Australia and others felt that the item should be 
included in order to permit full discussion of the 
whole range of the subject of the veto. 

The Committee decided by a vote of 11 to 2, with 
one abstention, in favor of inclusion of the Australian 
item. In each case, the U.S.S.R. led the opposition 
to a recommendation for inclusion. 

On September 23 the Assembly itself admitted the 
items to its agenda and referred them to its First 
(Political and Security) Committee. 


Interim Committee on Peace and Security Proposed 
To Fulfil Continuing Responsibility of General Assembly 


et apearenars of a standing committee of the 

General Assembly to keep developments in the 
field of peace and security under eontinuing review 
throughout the year has been proposed by Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall, of the United States. 

The proposal was accepted by the Assembly as an 
item on its agenda and will go before its First (Poli- 
tical and Security) Committee for detailed discussion. 

First reactions as revealed in the Assembly’s general 
debate showed that the U.S.S.R. is completely against 
the proposal. While expressing general approval, some 
of the representatives cautioned that possible over- 
lapping of such a body with the Security Council 
should be carefully examined. 

Immediate establishment of such a committee was 
proposed by Mr. Marshall during the course of his 
speech in the general debate on September 17. The 
committee could, he suggested, work till the beginning 
of the third session at which time it might report 
on the desirability of a permanent establishment. 
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It is questionable, Mr. Marshall said, whether the 
Assembly can adequately discharge its responsibilities 
during the few weeks of a regular session on prob- 
lems as many and as complex as those on the present 
agenda. Constant attention through the year was 
required. Under Articles 11 and 14 of the Charter 
the Assembly has a definite and continuing responsi- 
bility in the broad field of political security and 
friendly relations between nations: a fast-moving field 
in which an annual review is not sufficient. The 
facilities of the Assembly should therefore, Mr. Mar- 
shall reasoned, be developed to meet this need. 

The standing committee would not, Mr. Marshall 
said, impinge on matters which are the primary re- 
sponsibility of the Security Council or of special com- 
missions. 

Subject to that, however, it might consider situa- 
tions and disputes impairing friendly relations brought 
to its attention by Member states or by the Security 
Council pursuant to Articles 11 and 14 of the Char- 
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ter, and it might report to the Assembly or the Coun- 
cil. When necessary, it might recommend to the 
Members the calling of special sessions of the As- 
sembly. 

In the opinion of the United States Government, 
every Member of the United Nations should be in- 
cluded in the committee, which, Mr. Marshall sub- 
mitted, would make the facilities of the Assembly con- 
tinually available during the next year to all its Mem- 
bers. 

It would strengthen the machinery for peacefu! 
settlement and would place the responsibility for such 
settlement broadly on all the Members. 

Without infringing on the jurisdiction of the Se- 
curity Council, it would provide an unsurpassed oppor- 
tunity, after adjournment of the present session, for 
continuing study of the problems with which the 
United Nations must contend if it is to succeed. 

The Assembly, Mr. Marshall emphasized, cannot 
dodge its responsibilities, but must organize itself 
effectively, not as an agency of intermittent action. 
but on a continuous basis. 

During the course of the general debate, Dr. H. V. 
Evatt (AUSTRALIA) was the first to comment on the 
United States proposal. In cases, he said, where the 
Security Council has failed to reach any decision 
recommending the solution by peaceful means of any 
international dispute—at any rate, where that failure 
on the part of the Council is due not to the absence 
of the majority of seven but to the exercise of the 
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Dr. Oswaldo Aranha, of Brazil, President of the 
General Assembly (left), and Secretary of State 
George C. Marshall, of the United States, ex- 


change greetings during a respite from their . 


duties in the Assembly. 


veto by one or more permanent members—machinery 
should, in fairness, be made available for the General 
Assembly to attempt conciliation. 

Without necessarily approving the precise methods 


suggested in the United States proposal, Australia felt 
that the course of international conciliation would be 
advanced by establishing means for the Assembly it- 
self promptly and continuously to exercise jurisdic- 
tion for the peaceful adjustment of international dis- 
putes and situations where, as a result of the veto, 
the Security Council has failed. 

Dr. Evatt suggested that definite safeguards would 
be required because the multiplication of the ma- 
chinery for handling disputes may, in certain circum- 
stances, facilitate the creation of disputes, and noth- 
ing could be worse than to have the Assembly itself 
brought together to deal with situations or disputes 
which are too trivial to merit its attention. No doubt 
such safeguards could and would be devised. 

The Philippine delegation warmly supported the 
United States proposal, not only because it could 
easily be effected within the framework of the Char- 
ter, but because it would facilitate the work of the 
Assembly itself by reducing the accumulation of mat- 
ters brought up at each session. 

When Mandates Not Observed 

Even when this had been done, however, there was 
still the problem of giving added force to the deci- 
sions and recommendations of the Assembly. The 
act of ignoring or impugning a decision that had been 
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made, Brigadier General Carlos P. Romulo felt, was, in 
a moral sense, more censurable than the act of pre- 
yenting any decision at all, such as by use of the 
yeto. The Philippine delegation therefore called on 
the Members to consider, if not at this session, then 
at an early moment, measures to be taken with re- 
spect to Member states that fail or refus2 to observe 
the mandates of the General Assembly. 

Canada also supported the United States proposal 
and considered that its acceptance would infuse new 
life and vigor into the entire organization. In the 
concentration of attention on the vital role of the 
Security Council, it should not be forgotten that the 
Assembly, or a continuing committee of the Assembly, 
could do many of the things for which the Council 
was intended to take primary responsibility, stated 
Louis S. St. Laurent, leader of the Canadian delega- 
tion. It could discuss a dispute or situation at open 
meetings and at small private committee meetings. 
It could investigate by calling witnesses and by send- 
ing out commissions of inquiry. It could publish 
the findings of its committees as soon as the Security 
Council ceased to deal with a dispute or situation. 
The Assembly could make recommendations and send 
them to the Council or to the nations concerned or 
to both. 

The Canadian delegation saw no reason, therefore, 
why these functions of the Assembly should not be 
put to greater use for the solution of problems when 
they were not being solved elsewhere. 

Nations, in their search for peace and co-opera- 
tion, will not, and cannot, he said, accept indefinitely 
an unaltered Council which many feel “has become 
frozen in futility and divided by dissension?’ “If 
forced, they may seek greater safety in an association 
of democratic and peace-loving states willing to accept 
more specific international obligations in return for 
a greater measure of national security.” Mr. St. 
Laurent expressed the hope that such a development 
would not be necessary. : 

Peru considered that the United States proposal 
would give more cohesion to the common purposes 
and keep alive all the interests of the United Nations; 
and it viewed with sympathy any means to increase 
the deliberative and operative influences of the small 
countries that are not called on to take direct action. 

Ecuador was also in support. 

Brazil considered that there was every advantage 
that the Assembly’s important function in the field 
of security, second only to that given to the Security 
Council, should be fully exercised and that the action 
of the Council should thus be complemented. The 
aims of the Charter—of ensuring peace and security 
as primal conditions for the development of collabor- 
ation—must be made effective, the Brazilian repre- 
sentative said. 

The United States proposal, in the view of Georges 
Bidault (FRANCE), was of such importance and graviy 
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that it demanded thorough study. The problem was 
how such a body could be made compatible with the 
constitutional rights of the Security Council and how 
it could be made to work alongside the Council. He 
foresaw that it would be a difficult question to settle 
on the legal as well as the practical level. 

The Netherlands, which had presented a somewhat 
similar proposal in the Executive Committee and 
the Preparatory Commission in London in 1945, ex- 
pressed support for the suggestion. 

Hector McNeil (UNITED Kincpom), while believing 
that there is a real need for extending the United 
Nations machinery for crystallizing world opinion 
for work in the cause of peace, declared that there 
must be no question of contravening the provisions 
of the Charter or of depriving any of the organs of 
the United Nations of their proper functions. The 
United Kingdom Government therefore hoped that the 
appropriate committee and the Assembly would give 
the fullest consideration to the proposal. 

The Colombian viewpoint was that if the member- 
ship of the Security Council cannot be enlarged in 
order to give more adequate representation to the 
middle and smaller states, Colombia would welcome 
the establishment of the proposed standing committee. 
Colombia felt that the Assembly should devise ways 
and means to let the majority have a more determin- 
ing voice in world affairs. 

Opposition Views 

Opposition to the proposal was expressed by several 
delegations, including the U.S.S.R., whose viewpoint 
was stated by Andrei Y. Vyshinsky. 

Mr. Vyshinsky declared that there was not the 
slightest doubt that the attempt to establish an in- 
terim committee was nothing but an unconcealed 
scheme to substitute for and to by-pass the Security 
Council. Its functions would be exactly the same as 
those which the Council was supposed to have, he said. 

Was this not an attempt crudely to violate the 
Charter unilaterally, and not even in the way con- 
templated by the Charter for its possible modification, 
Mr. Vyshinsky asked. The Soviet Union, he hoped, 
would not stand alone in its determination to disagree 
with and fight against the proposal. 

In the General Committee, Andrei A. Gromyko, 
also of the U.S.S.R., declared that the proposal vio- 
lated the Charter and amounted to a by-passing of 
the Security Council. 

When Warren R. Austin (UNITED STATES) sub- 
mitted that Articles 10, 11, and 22 of the Charter 
provide the legal justification for the proposal, which, 
he said, is therefore constitutional, Mr. Gromyko held 
that these articles do not give the Assembly the right 
to establish an organ with functions parallel to those 
of the Security Council. 

The Byelorussian delegation was also opposed to 
the proposal, which, it considered, would have the 
effect of establishing a basic organ of the United Na- 
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tions. This would be unconstitutional, for the Charter 
itself establishes the principal organs, the Byelorussian 
representative stated in the general debate. 
Yugoslavia charged that the proposal was an open 
and direct attack on one of the basic principles of 
the Charter, that of unity of the Great Powers, through 
an attempt to weaken and at the same time to by-pass 
Article 27. This would be a basic change in the 
structure of the organization, Stanoje Simic declared. 
It would create, outside the procedure foreseen for 
revising the Charter and under the name of a sub- 
sidiary body, an organ which would, in fact, substitute 
itself for one of the basic organs of the United Nations. 
The Ukrainian S.S.R., too, considered the proposal 
a violation of the Charter. The suggested “third 
and intermediate organ” would be, stated Dmitri Z. 
Manuilsky. “either a second Security Council or per- 


haps a supplementary Assembly or, as many fear, it 
will become a branch of the State Department of the 
United States of America.” 

Meanwhile, on September 21, the General Com. 
mittee recommended by a vote of 12 to 2 that the 
proposal should be included in the Assembly’s agenda. 
Brazil, Chile, China, Cuba, France, India, Luxem. 
bourg, Mexico, New Zealand, Syria, the United King. 
dom, and the United States were in favor of includ- 
ing the proposal, and Poland and the U.S.S.R. voted 
against the recommendation. Several members which 
voted in favor reserved their position on the substance 
of the proposal. 

On September 23 the Assembly approved the Com- 
mittee’s recommendation and referred the proposal to 
the First (Political and Security) Committee for 
detailed consideration. 


USS.R. Accuses “Warmongers” 
Presents Draft Resolution Calling for Action 


ENOUNCING what he described as organized pro- 

paganda for a third world war directed against 
the U.S.S.R., Andrei Y. Vyshinsky presented at the 
plenary meeting on September 18, a draft resolution 
calling for measures against those responsible for 
such a campaign. Representatives who followed Mr. 
Vyshinsky commented at some length on the proposal 
itself and on Mr. Vyshinsky’s charges. On September 
21 the General Committee decided without discussion 
to place the item on the agenda and this action was 
later confirmed by the General Assembly. 


U.S.S.R. Statement 

The war psychosis which Mr. Vychinsky declared 
was being instigated by militarist and expansionist 
circles in certain countries—“the United States oc- 
cupying the foremost place among them’”—was con- 
tinually spreading and assuming a more threatening 
character. 

All means of psychological influence were being 
used, he stated, and the propagandists were attemplt- 
ing to frighten people by vicious fabrications about 
alleged preparations by the Soviet Union to attack 
the United States. They knew that the Soviet Union 
“is not threatening in any way with an attack on 
any country”; and that it was devoting all its efforts 
to the cause of rehabilitation and further develop- 
ment of its national economy. 

Should any person in the Soviet Union make a 
statement in the slightest degree resembling war 
propaganda, “such a statement would meet with a 
severe rebuff and public disapproval as a socially 
dangerous act leading to serious harm,” Mr. Vysh- 
insky declared. 
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Contending that preparation for a new war had 
already passed the stage of propaganda and the war 
of nerves, Mr. Vyshinsky said that military and tech- 
nical measures were being put into effect, such as 
the construction of new military bases, the redeploy- 
ment of armed forces in accordance with the plans 
of future military operations, and the manufacture 
of new armaments on an expanded scale. 


Simultaneously, military blocs and agreements of 
so-called mutual defense were being concluded and 
measures for the unification of armaments were being 
elaborated. By such means the propagandists of a 
new war were expecting to remove the approaching 
menace of the loss of their profits. 


Mr. Vychinsky singled out the representatives of 
American capitalist monopolies and the leading 
branches of American industrial, banking, and finan- 
cial groups as being most active in the promotion of 
war propaganda, and cited figures to show war profits 
made by American corporations. 

Having secured a decisive influence during the war, 
the capitalist monopolies had retained this influence. 
The governmental subsidies and protection which the 
monopolies enjoyed were facilitated by their close 
connection with senators and members of govern- 
ment, many of whom were often officials in the mon- 
opolistic corporations. Mr. Vyshinsky then named 
various individuals who, in his estimation, were “the 
new war inciters.” 

Mr. Vyshinsky condemned also the “American re- 
actionary press.” Large press organs owned or con- 
trolled by American capitalists were waging war 
propaganda at the order of their bosses, he said, and 
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Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (left) and Hector McNeil 

conversing immediately prior to the delivery of 

the speech of the United Kingdom representa- 
tive at the general debate. 


provocative articles were being published without en- 
countering rebuff. 

Various scientific institutions and universities in 
the United States were also guilty, in Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
view, of spreading war propaganda. 

He had arrived at the conclusion that for a long 
time war propaganda has been spread in the United 
States along the following lines: fear of the Soviet 
Union, a mighty power seeking world domination and 
preparing to attack the United States; and statements 
pointing out the necessity of taking advantage of the 
present situation when, in the warmongers’ opinion, 
the Soviet Union is weak militarily, not having re- 
covered fully from the Second World War. Thus, in 
every way, the war psychosis is excited and fanned 
by American militarist and expansionist circles. 
American progressives are aware of this situation, and 
are attempting to unveil the military preparation 
which is being carried on. 

However, declared Mr. Vyshinsky. American reac- 
tionaries were not alone in their efforts. The family 
utterances of the Churchills indicated that certain 
British circles were working against the cause of 
peace. It should also be pointed out, the Soviet rep- 
resentative stated, that the Anglo-American Com- 
bined Chiefs of Staff was still functioning, although 
it was set up to co-ordinate military operations against 
Germany and Japan. 

A warmongering campaign has been carried on 
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for a long time in Turkey, he said. “Turkey is try- 
ing to imitate the press of the United States.” This 
“provocative hubbub” was being vigorously supported 
by the Greek reactionary papers. “All this goes un- 
punished before the eyes of the whole world,” de- 
clared Mr. Vyshinsky. 

The Soviet Government considered it a matter of 
urgency that the United Nations should adopt meas- 
ures directed against war propaganda. ‘To this end. 
Mr. Vyshinsky presented for inclusion in the Assembly 
agenda a draft resolution on measures to be taken 
against propaganda and the inciters of a new war. 


Byelorussian Statement 

Mr. Vyshinsky’s statement on warmongering was 
supported by the representatives of the Byelorussian 
and Ukrainian Soviet Socialis: Revublics. The Bye- 
lorussian representative, Kuzma V. Kiselev, accused 
the “leading figures” of American corporations, trusts, 
and syndicates of openly preaching the idea of world 
hegemony in order to ke2p and multiply their ex- 
cess profits. “These same forces which inspired. the 
so-called atomic diplomacy and the dollar diplomacy 
are working for the collapse of international col- 
laboration.” Mr. Kiselev declared. 

The representative of the Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic, Dmitri A. Manuilsky, described all state- 
ments against the principle of unanimity of the great 
powers as an integral part of war propaganda. They 
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MEASURES TO BE TAKEN AGAINST 
PROPAGANDA AND THE INCITERS 
OF A NEW WAR 


Draft Resolution Proposed by U.S.S.R. 


1. The United Nations condemn the criminal 
propaganda for a new war, carried on by re- 
actionary circles in a number of countries and, 
in particular, in the United States of America, 
Turkey and Greece, by the dissemination of all 
types of fabrications through the press, radio, 
cinema, and public speeches, containing open ap- 
peals for aggression against the peace-loving 
democratic countries. 


2. The United Nations regard the toleration 
of, and—even more so—support for this type of 
propaganda for a new war, which will inevitably 
become the third world war, as a violation of the 
obligation assumed by the Members of the United 
Nations whose Charter calls upon them “to de- 
velop friendly relations among nations based on 
respect for the principle of equal rights and self- 
determination of peoples, and to take other ap- 
propriate measures to strengthen universal peace” 
and not to “endanger international peace and 
security, and justice.” 

(Article 1, paragraph 2, Article 2, paragraph 3). 


8. The United Nations deem it essential that 
the Governments of all countries be called upon 
to prohibit, on pain of criminal penalties, the 
carrying on of war propaganda in any form, and 
to take measures with a view to the prevention 
and suppression of war propaganda as anti-social 
activity endangering the vital interests and well- 
being of the peace-loving nations. 


4. The United Nations affirm the necessity 
for the speediest implementation of the decision 
taken by the General Asembly on 14 December 
1946 on the reduction of armaments, and the de- 
cision of the General Assembly of 24 January 
1946 concerning the exclusion from national arm- 
aments of the atomic weapon and all other main 
types of armaments designed for mass destruc- 
tion, and considers that the implementation of 
these decisions is in the interests of all peace- 
loving nations and would be a most powerful blow 
at propaganda and the inciters of a new war. 


make a screen, he said, “which attempts to hide the 
preparation for a new war and which attempts to 
hide illegality and the flouting of the Charter of the 
United Nations.” 

He asked if those who wanted to change Article 
27 in the Charter realized that such a change would 
be the beginning of the end of the United Nations. 
That was in accord with the aims of the warmongers, 


but not in accord with the aims of those who wan 
peace and security. 

Was it not strange, Mr. Manuilsky asked, that, 
while warmongers walked around in complete freedom 
and held posts of honor, the supporters of peace and 
security were being killed in Greece and Spain, and 
imprisoned in Argentina. He maintained that war 
criminals were in the American and British occupa. 
tion zones of Germany, and were being trained by 
warmongers for future military operations against the 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic and the peoples 
of the entire Soviet Union. 

At the closing session of the San Francisco Con. 
ference Czechoslovakia had described its attitude to 
war propaganda, said Jan Masaryk. He had then 
warned: “Let us please stop talking about the next 
world war. The language one hears in certain places 
is lamentably unconstructive, it arouses suspicions 
at a moment when mutual confidence is all-important, 
Not one of us in this room wants another war.” 


United Kingdom Statement 

According to Hector McNeil (Unitep Krinepom), 
the statements by individual Americans that the Soviet 
Union was preparing for war should not be answered 
by imprisoning any individual, American or British, 
or by suppressing any American or British news. 
papers. 

“The reply is to open the doors of the Soviet 
Union so that the nations and the peoples of these 
nations, who have such great sympathy with this new 
and emerging vower, can see what is going on,” Mr. 
McNeil declared. “The reply is not to criticize others 
because they allow their citizens to speak freely, but 
to urge that all countries should tolerate views freely 
expressed by citizens of free states. The truth needs 
no strategems or defense.” 

The Turkish representative, Selim Sarper, called it 
an “unjust accusation” that the publications of the 
Turkish press were a cause of unrest. 

“It would be, wishful thinking to expect that the 
press and radios in the Soviet Union could con- 
tinuously publish and broadcast provocative slanders 
and offensive statements levelled at my country,” Mr. 
Sarper stated, “without some sort of reflexive re- 
sponse from the Turkish press in the face of such 
psychological aggression, which is commonly called 
a ‘war of nerves.’ ” 

At its fourth meeting, held on September 21, the 
General Committee agreed without further discussion 
to recommend the inclusion in the Assembly agenda 
of the Soviet Union proposal on measures against 
war propaganda. 
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Greek Question Before General Assembly 
United States Sponsors Resolution to Break Through ‘Crisis 


Tt Greek question, in which the Security Council 
failed to reach a decision after on-the-spot investi- 
gations by its Balkan Commission and protracted 
debate by the Council itself, is now in the hands of the 
General Assembly. 

Presented by the United States, an item concerning 
“threats to the political independence and territorial 
integrity of Greece” has been placed on the Assembly’s 
agenda, and Secretary of State George C. Marshall 
said in the general debate that a resolution aimed at 
fixing responsibility and making recommendations 
would be proposed. 

Arguments that developed during the debate make 
it clear that the subject will be among the most con- 
troversial to be considered at this session. 

The reason why the United States had placed the 
question on the agenda, Mr. Marshall explained, was 
because a supreme effort was required “from all of 
us if we are to succeed in breaking through the vicious 
circles of deepening political and economic crisis.” 

One permanent member of the Security Council had 
three times vetoed the efforis of the Council to deal 
with the situation in Greece, and the Assembly could 
not stand by as a mere spectator while a Member of 
the United Nations was endangered by attacks from 
abroad. 

The United States would propose a resolution which 
would contain a finding of responsibility; call on 
Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia to cease and desist 
from rendering further assistance or support to the 
guerrillas in Greece; establish a commission to assist 
in the implementation of these recommendations and 
to investigate the facts with regard to compliance 
with them; and make other appropriate recommenda- 
tions to the states concerned. 


Statement by Greece 

A description of the current situation in the country 
was given by Vassili Dendramis (GREECE). Eve. as 
the Assembly deliberated, he said, Albania, Bulgaria, 
and Yugoslavia were sending arms and ammunition 
across the borders into Greece to destroy its political 
independence and territorial integrity. They were 
also furnishing refuge, military training, and guid- 
ance, 

Reviewing the background of the Greek question, 
and referring to the report of the Balkan Commission 
and to reports by its Subsidiary Group, Mr. Dendramis 
declared that if adoption of the recommendatious of 
the Commission had not been vetoed in the Security 
Council, the Governments of Albania, Bulgaria, and 
Yugoslavia might have changed their policies, or at 
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least would not have been encouraged to continue 
their acts of aggression. 

This aggression, he charged, is an international 
crime—an attack against Greece and against the 
political and moral principles on which the inter- 
national community is based. Greece is defending 
not only its own existence, but also the right of all 
the peoples of the world to live free in spirit and in 
fact. 

The issue, Mr. Dendramis emphasized, is not 
whether Greece should become a dependency of one 
power or another, but whether it is to be absorbed 
against its will into a Communist dictatorship or is 
to remain free and independent. 

While reserving his right to propose future amend- 
ments on the substance of the question, Georges Bi- 
dault (FRANCE) felt that the Assembly should unan- 
imously agree to establish or maintain appropriate 
bodies instructed to go to the spot, to investigate 
the situation, and to make necessary recommendations. 
No country could oppose the work of such a com- 
mission by alleging that it had no responsibility in 
the lengthening of the conflict, for it would thus 
have an opportunity of proving that it had been ac- 
cused in vain. 

A civil war is one of the worst forms of war, Mr. 
Bidault said, and the civil war in Greece is aggravated 
by foreign elements and ideological passions. This 
was precisely the sort of case in which the United 
Nations should propose a solution in order to put 
the war to an end and to establish a really democratic 
regime in a pacified country. 

One point arising out of the Security Council’s 
stalemate on the question was referred to by Dr. H. 
V. Evatt (AUSTRALIA). Speaking in connection with 
what he charged had been a misuse of the veto priv- 
ilege, he suggested that the Assembly, in exercising 
its powers, might reinstate the Balkan Commission’s 
Subsidiary Group, which was terminated when the 
Greek question was removed from the Security Coun- 
cil’s agenda, or might appoint another subsidiary 
group. 

Hector McNeil, the United Kingdom representative, 
thought that no one was impressed by references to 
the “menace” that Greece is, not only to the Soviet 
Union, but to its three neighbors, because everyone 
knows that the Greek forces are in a ratio of abou 
one to five of the three adjacent states. ; 

The conclusions of the Balkan Commission, Mr. 
McNeil pointed out, were endorsed by eight of the 
eleven members of the Commission. 

(Continued on page 426.) 
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Mr. Sarper 
of Turkey 


General Nury As-Said 
of Iraq 


Personalities of the 


Selim Sarper, permanent representative of Turkey to the United Nations, with 
the rank of Ambassador, is a career diplomat. Born in 1899 in Istanbul, he grad. 
uated from the Law School of the University of Ankara and began his career at the 
Turkish Ministry for Foreign Affairs in 1927. During the next twelve years he 
served in various capacities in Odessa, Moscow, Komotene (in Western Thrace, 
Greece), Berlin, and Bucharest. He also served for a period as assistant private 
secretary to the Minister of Foreign Affairs and as head of a political section of the 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs. In 1939, he was appointed Secretary-General to the 
Bureau of Press, attached to the Prime Minister. Upon the institution of a Pres 
Department in May 1940, he was appointed its Director-General. In March 194. 
Mr. Sarper was promoted to the rank of Minister Plenipotentiary and in September 
the same year was appointed Ambassador to Moscow. In June 1946, he was trans 
ferred to the Turkish Embassy in Rome. He remained in this position until June 
1947, when he took up his present duties. 


General Nury As-Said, President of the Senate of Iraq, has had a distinguished 
career as soldier and statesman. Born in Bagdad in 1888, he graduated from the 
Constantinople Military College and began his military career in 1906 as a junior 
officer in the Turkish Army, from which he resigned in 1914. in 1916 he joined the 
Sharifiian Forces and served under General Allenby as Chief of Staff in the Hejaz, 
Trans-Jordan, and Syrian operations. He attended the Paris Peace Conference in 
1919 as military adviser to the Amir Faisal. Upon creation of the Iraq Govem- 
ment in 1920 he became Chief of Staff of the Iraq Army. Two years later he was 
appointed acting Minister of Defense, subsequently serving as Minister of Defense 
from 1923 to 1930. He was Member of Parliament for Bagdad from 1924 to 1933, 
when he was appointed Senator. General Nury has served as Prime Minister of 
Iraq four times: from 1930 to 1932. 1938 to 1940, 1941 to 1944, and 1946 to 1947; 
and has held the portfolio for Foreign Affairs twice: from 1933 to 1936 and in 1941. 
He represented his country at the Assemblies of the League of Nations in 1930, 
1931, and 1932. He was first elected President of the Senate in 1946 and was 
re-elected in 1947. 


Dr. Wang Shih-chieh, Minister of Foreign Affairs for China since August 1945, 
was born in Wuchang, Hupeh Province in 1891. He received his Bachelor of Science 
degree from London University in 1917 and his Doctorate of Law from the Uni- 
versity of Paris in 1921. Returning to China he taught political science and con- 
stitutional law at the Natonal Peking University from 1921 to 1927; served as Director 
of the Law Codification Bureau from 1927 to 1928; and was a Member of the Per- 
manent Court of Arbitration at The Hague in 1928, and of the Legislative Yuan 
from 1928 to 1930. He is author of the book Comparative Constitutional Law. 
After a period as Chancellor of the National Wuhan University (1929 to 1934), 
Dr. Wang was appointed Minister of Education (1933 to 1937). With the outbreak 
of the Sino-Japanese War he took an active part in politics and in 1938 became Sec- 
retary-General of the People’s Political Council, becoming a member of its five-man 
presidium in 1943. During the Second World War period he also served twice 
as Minister of Information (1939 to 1942 and 1944 to 1945); as Secretary-General 
of the Central Planning Board (1940 to 1943): and Chief Counselor of the National 
Military Council. 
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mbly: Leaders of Delegations 


Zygmunt Modzelewski, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Republic of Poland, 
was born in Czestochowa, Poland, in 1900. He studied mathematics and law at the 
Universities of Warsaw and Cracow, and at the School of Political Science in Paris. 
He began his career as a journalist. During the Second World War, Mr. Modze- 
lewski saw active service as an officer in the first Polish Kosciuszko Division, which 
was organized in the Soviet Union. In 1944, he returned to journalism and became 
‘the First Director of the Polish Telegraph Agency Polpress. A year later, however. 
he was posted to Moscow as ambassador for his country. Shortly afterwards he was 
recalled to become Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs—a position be held 
until 1947 when he was elected a Deputy of the Legislative Assembly. Shortly 
after—February 1947—he became Minister of Foreign Affairs. Mr. Modzelewski 
was a representative of his country to the first part of the first session of the General 
Assembly, held in London in 1946. 


Deputy Prime Minister, Attorney-General and Minister for External Affairs of 
Australia, Dr. Herbert Vere Evatt played a prominent part at the San Francisco 
Conference. He has since served on the Preparatory Commission of the United 
Nations. on the Security Council, the Atomic Energy Commission and the Commis- 
sion for Conventional Armaments. Born in 1894 in New South Wales, Dr. Evatt 
graduated in 1917 at the University of Sydney and was admitted to the Australian 
Bar. obtaining his doctorate of law in 1924. A year later he turned to politics and 
spent four years as a Labour member in the New South Wales Parliament. In 1930. 
at the age of 36, he became the youngest High Court Judge in the history of the 
British Empire. He resigned this position in 1940, was elected to the Federal Legis- 
lature and in October 1941 became Attorney-General and Minister for External 
Affairs. Since October 1946, Dr. Evatt is also Deputy Prime Minister. Dr. Evatt 
has represented his country in the Pacific Council, in the British War Cabinet, the 
Council of Foreign Ministers (in 1945), the Paris Peace Conference, the British 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference and the Far Eastern Commission. He 
was President of the South Pacific Regional Conference in 1947. Dr. Evatt is one 
of Australia’s most distinguished contemporary writers on Australian history. 


Jose Maza, Chilean Senator and President of the Commission on Foreign Rela- 
tions. was born in 1889. He graduated from the University of Chile and became 
a lawyer by profession. First elected a deputy in the House of Representatives in 
192]. he was re-elected in 1924 and was subsequently elected a senator in 1925, 
1932. 1936, and again in 1945. He served as President of the Senate from 1936 
to 1937. During his 26 years in Parliament he has, at different periods, served as 
leader of the House and of the Senate. In 1924 he was appointed Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior, and in 1925 held the portfolios of Justice and of Public 
Education. In this capacity, he was joint author of the new national constitution of 
Chile. During his legislative career, he was concerned with a variety of important 
problems such as the legal status of women, workers’ conditions, and abuses of freedom 
of publicity, and he has written a number of works on these subjects. Mr. Maza 
served as Ambassador of Chile to Uruguay and then to Brazil in 1943, and to the 
Dominican Republic, Haiti, Panama, and Peru in 1945. He was delegate of the 
Senate of Chile to the Interparliamentary Congress at Versailles in 1928, and a rep- 
resentative of his country to the San Francisco Conference in 1945. 
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(Continued from page 423.) 
The Dominican representative also felt that the 
United Nations was justified in continuing to carry 
out a full investigation of the conflict in Greece. 


States Express Opposition 

The first of the delegations to speak against con- 
sideration of the Greek question was that of Poland, 
which took the view that a government against the 
will of the overwhelming majority and even of the 
people as a whole should not be supported. Zyg- 
munt Modzelewski, chairman of the Polish delega- 
tion, stated that every attempt to pin the responsi- 
bility of the civil war in Greece on its northern 
neighbors fanned the embers of that war. 

The presence of foreign troops in Greece was the 
cause of a continuing state of civil war. That was 
why, Poland felt, that the United Nations should 
defend the sovereign rights of the Greek nation to 
decide on its own destiny and should request the 
withdrawal of foreign troops from Greece and the 
cessation of foreign interference in the affairs of the 
Greek people. 

The U.S.S.R. representative, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, 
argued similarly. The charges levelled by the United 
States delegation against Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, and 
Albania were without proof, he declared, for they 
went much further than the conclusions of the ma- 
jority of the Balkan Commission. That report was 
full of contradictions and gross exaggerations which 
deprived its conclusions of any importance or sig- 
nificance, he added. 

Czechoslovakia, too, hoped for early attainment of 
conditions in which the Greek people could freely 
decide their own destiny and in which not force but 
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democratic means and agreements would come to the 
fore. The results of the investigation by the Balkan 


Commission, however, did not justify such allega- 
tions as had been made in the Assembly against the 
neighbors of Greece. 

Stanoje Simic (Yucostavia) replied to Mr. Mar- 
shall by stating that nowhere in the conclusions of 


the Balkan Commission is it stated that the dis- 
turbances in Greece are principally caused by the 
assistance given to Greek guerrillas by Greece's 
northern neighbors. While one conclusion states that 
the northern neighbors are assisting the democratic 
armed forces of Greece, this was approved by only 
six of the eleven members of the Commission. 


He charged that the United States and the United 
Kingdom bear the responsibility for a grave viola- 
tion of the Charter—the fact that Greece, a Member 
of the United Nations, has lost its independence as 
a result of interference, armed intervention, and eco- 
nomic pressure from abroad. 


Had the United States proposal been adopted 
by the Security Council, it obviously would have been 
unjust, discriminatory, and harmful not only to the 
Greek nation, but to the cause of peace in general. 

The only possible solution of the Greek problem 
lies, Mr. Simic contended, in the immediate with- 
drawal of all foreign troops and agents from Greece. 
This alone would enable the Greek people to decide 
their own fate freely and democratically. 

Arguments presented by the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
were to the effect that certain forces are attempting 
to transform Greece into a focus of war in the Bal- 
kans and to use Greece, as well as Italy and Turkey, 
in order to start such a war. Certain powers, de 
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clared Dmitri Manuilsky, are attempting to obtain 
bases in the Mediterranean Sea in order to penetrate 
Palestine and the Arab countries of the Near East, 
in order to get nearer to the Suez Canal, and, at the 
same time. to take a strategic position which would 
amount to a threat to the Soviet Union. It had been 
said by a journalist that they had chosen Turkey 
and Greece because those states represent the stra- 
tegic gate which leads to the Black Sea and to the 
heart of the Soviet Union. 

Everything that is going on in Greece is an attempt 
to hand over the Greek nation to those who need 
Greece as a base for carrying out their expansionist 
plans, and that, declared Mr. Manuilsky, is the es- 
sence of the Greek question. 


In the General Committee on September 17, the 
U.S.S.R. asked the Committee to recommend the dele- 
tion of this item from the Assembly’s agenda, but 
the Committee by a vote of 12 to 2 decided to recom- 
mend its inclusion. 

The opposition to inclusion of the item was con- 
tinued when the Committee’s report was considered 
by the Assembly itself on September 23, but by a 
show of hands the Committee’s recommendation was 
approved, 38 votes in favor to 6 against, with nine 
abstentions. Those against were the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukrainian S.S.R.. 
the U.S.S.R., and Yugoslavia. 

The item will be considered by the Assembly’s First 
(Political and Security) Committee. 


First Reactions to Palestine Partition Proposals 
Full Committee Set Up to Study Report 


wu every delegation in the General Assembly 
recognizes the Palestine question as one of the 
most important and contentious problems facing this 
session, references to it in the general debate were for 
the most part general. 

In his speech to the Assembly, the United States 
representative, George C. Marshall, said that his Gov- 
ernment gave “great weight” to the Special Com- 
mittee’s majority recommendation for partition of 
Palestine into two states, one Jew and the other Arab. 
The United Kingdom representative, whose Govern- 
ment is the mandatory power, did not mention Pales- 
tine. The Arab states without exception opposed the 
majority recommendations. Several representatives 
spoke with sympathy of the plight of the Jews, but 
did not comment on the detailed recommendations. 

Commending the Special Committee for its con- 
tribution to the problem, Mr. Marshall hailed as 
“definite progress” the fact that it had been able 
to achieve unanimous agreement on eleven recom- 
mendations. No solution could be ideally satisfac- 
tory to both parties. “While the final decision of 
this Assembly must properly await the detailed con- 
sideration of the report,” Mr. Marshall concluded, 
“the Government of the United States gives great 
weight not only to the recommendations which have 
met with the unanimous approval of the Special Com- 
mittee but also to those which have been approved 
by the majority of that Committee.” 

The best solution lies in the partition and the 
formation of states where majority opinion is re- 
spected, said Dr. Alberto Ulloa, of Peru. The Jewish 
state, he said, should be such as to “ensure the de- 
velopment of Jewish life in Palestine in the interests 
of the present inhabitants and of future generations, 
including the refugees from Europe.” This should 
be done, the Peruvian representative declared, so 
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that “those who have difficulty in adapting themselves 
to the social structure can find within the individual 
conditions of their race the promise of progress and 
peace. If the Jews did not find a national home, he 
concluded, it would be only postponing the solution 
of a problem which time would make more acute. 
The French representative, Georges Bidault, re- 


. gretted that the two conflicting parties in Palestine 


had been unable to reach direct agreement. He urged 

that no effort be spared to avoid a disputed solution. 
The Dominican Republic’s representative, Arturo 

Despradel, expressed confidence that the United Na- 

tions could “reach a solution which will be har- 

monious and just for the two great human groups 
. whose destinies are linked to that territory.” 


Arab States Oppose Partition 


The Arab states—Egypt, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, and Iraq—vigorously opposed the proposals 
for partition. The Iraq representative explained that, 
without doubt, the Palestine question was, for the 
Arab states, the dominant issue of the session. Gen- 
eral Noury As-Said stressed that there is no quarrel 
between Arabs and Jews, but rather between Arabs 
and “the political Zionists who want to dominate 
Palestine and other parts of the Arab world.” 

The Egyptian representative also criticized the con- 
clusions of the majority of the Committee, who, he 
said, seemed to have “confused religion with na- 
tionality.” In its terms and implications the report 
violates, he said, the primary concepts of majority 
rule and self-determination. Camille Chamoun (LEs- 
ANON) called upon the United States to defend the 
independence and territorial integrity of Palestinian 
Arabs as vigorously as it had defended the rights of 
Korea and Greece. 

The Syrian representative, Faris el-Khouri, declared 
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that the Special Committee had not taken into ac- 
count the commitments made by the United Kingdom 
to the Arab world. In addition, he said that the 
Committee had assumed that the Jews were a race 
and a nation entitled to cherish national aspirations. 
He gave an ethnic analysis of Israel to show that 
only a very small fraction of the Jews survived as a 
race; that Judaism today was only a religion. He 
then proceeded to the history of the Jews in Pales- 
tine, to show that they were noi the first inhabitants 
of that country. No kind of right could be based on 
historical facts of twenty or more centuries. The 
country asigned to the Jews in the proposed scheme 
was never occupied by them. 

Regretting that the United States representative had 
been so “impetuous” in expressing his views, Prince 
Amir Feisal al-Saud (Saupt ARABIA) said that the 
League, together with the treaties concluded under 
its auspices, was dead. It was an anachronism to 
allow traces of the League to survive in Palestine, 
and he expressed the hope that the United Nations 
would not perpetrate similar injustices on the Pales- 
tinian Arabs. 


Ad Hoc Committee Established 

On the General Committee’s recommendation, the 
Assembly set up an ad hoc committee to consider the 
Palestine question, on which all members of the As. 
sembly are represented. 

The Arab states wished the question considered by 
Political and Security Committee, within whose com- 
petence the Palestine question would normally fall, 
These states felt that if a special committee were 
set up, “the men at the top level” (who generally sit 
on the Political and Security Committee) would dele. 
gate consideration of the question to specialists and 
alternates. A special committee, they believed, might 
also be more susceptible to pressures from certain 
groups. 

The Secretary-General explained that unless a spe- 
cial committee were established, the agenda of the 
Political and Security Committee would be unduly 
heavy. He anticipated that many groups would wish 
to be heard. 

The General Committee passed the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s proposal and this was confirmed on September 
23 by the Assembly by a vote of 29 to 11, with six 


abstentions. 


Relief and Reconstruction Debated 


Marshall Plan, Truman Doctrine, Germany are Major Issues 


Wo YEARS after the end of the war in Europe, 

‘many war-devastated European countries are still 
without the means to meet desperate needs. UNRRA 
has concluded its global operations, and is now 
winding up its work in the Far East. Last December, 
the General Assembly decided that post-UNRRA re- 
lief needs could be met by bilateral negotiations, and 
set up machinery for co-ordinating national needs 
and plans. As war-devastated countries emerge from 
their most immediate post-war necessities, relief needs 
naturally tend to merge with requirements for re- 
construction and development. The references in the 
course of the Assembly’s general debate therefore 
ranged over the whole field of relief, reconstruction, 
and development. 

While Mr. Marshall himself did not mention the 
Plan with which his name is universally associated, 
several speakers who followed him in the debate spoke 
of it in connection with the general problem of Euro- 
pean reconstruction and the political implications of 
the Truman Doctrine. One of the aspects of recon- 
struction dealt with by several speakers was the moot 
problem of Germany. 


Revival of German Economy Debated 
Stating the Polish Government’s position on all of 
these questions, Zygmunt Modzelewski deplored the 
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current lack of an international organization to suc- 
ceed UNRRA. To this fact he attributed a tendency 
to do away with differences between the aggressor 
and his victims, wherein the reconstruction of Ger. 
many was given priority. In the restoration of Ger- 
many’s prewar economic superiority lay the seeds of 
new German aggression, the Polish representative 
warned. Unilateral action, contrary to the Potsdam 
Declaration, was being taken, he chats ed, to effect 
such a restoration of Germany’s positions 

On the other hand, Mr. Modzelewskf stressed his 
country’s desire to enter into normal international 
relations with a democratic and peaceful Germany. 
However, he said, the settlement of Germany’s eco- 
nomic problems, which he hoped would be accom- 
plished speedily, could only be brought about in con- 
pliance with fundamental international obligations. If 
these were by-passed, the result would be distrust 
especially by nations which had been Germany’s vic: 
tims. 

France’s only wish, said Georges Bidault, was that 
Germany should never again become a threat to 
world peace. While not seeking an oppressive or @ 
vengeful peace, France believed that specific and 
efficient measures should be taken to establish security 
once and for all. In the long interval until the Ger- 
man people learn democracy, steps must be taken to 
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ensure that, in the course of rebuilding Germany, its 
military power is not revived. These steps were: 
a long-term occupation; strict control of disarma- 
ment; demilitarization ; international control of the 
Ruhr; establishment of a political and administrative 
organization on such bases as human rights, but in- 
capable of such Prussian characteristics as centrali- 
zation, militarism, and imperialism. 

Uncertainty as to the future of Austria and Ger- 
many was, in the view of Herbert Evatt (AUSTRALIA), 
the factor holding up the work of European economic 
reconstruction. Peace treaties with these two coun- 
tries were urgently necessary; their industrial re- 
sources were a vital element in the European economy, 
and at present, Mr. Evatt said, nobody knew what 
level of production they would be permitted in the 
future, nor what trade and political structure they 
would be permitted or encouraged to maintain. 

Jan Masaryk (CZECHOSLOVAKIA) said that his 
countrymen were worried over reports that heavy in- 
dustry was to be put back into the hands of private 
German enterprise. At the same time, he declared 
that Czechoslovakia wanted a prosperous Germany, 
but that priority in aid must be given to Germany’s 
victims. 

Expressing grave concern for the recovery of Europe 
generally and for peace in the Balkans specifically, 
Mr. Masaryk said that those countries which had not 
suffered occupation under the Germans should realize 
that nationalization of important parts of industry 
has become “the irretrievable program of Europe to- 
day.” This, he said, was based on historic develop- 
ment and economic necessity. 

Short-term postwar relief, he said, had become 
dangerously confused with long-term reconstruction. 
Funds advanced for capital goods were being spent 
for relief needs. While this situation persisted, he 
said, there was not much chance for preparing a per- 
manent economic peace. 





























Marshall Plan, Truman Doctrine Attacked 


Criticizing the Marshall Plan, the Polish represen- 
tative declared that it was tailored to fit the political 
and economic plans of those who had the resources 
(which were either limited or unequally distributed in 
the present world economy), rather than to answer 
Europe’s real economic needs, which were reconstruc- 
tion and increased productive capacity. Instead of 
comparatively small investments to answer these needs, 
the Marshall Plan envisaged a large investment for 
consumer goods. 


The result of the efforts of those now having the 
resources has been that two and a half years after 
the war Europe was economically weaker than it was 
on V-E Day. Mr. Modzelewski regretted that the 
United Nations and its organs set up to deal with 
problems of European reconstruction had been by- 
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passed, despite the fact that their competence had 
been emphasized. 

The Polish Government, Mr. Modzelewski con-- 
tinued, could not be a party to such a system as that 
proposed by the Marshall Plan. At the same time,,. 
he said, Poland would resist any attempt to divide 
Europe or the world into two camps. Poland would 
not be separated by an iron curtain, which was being 
constructed by those who had failed to subject that 
country to their will. 

To the Soviet representative, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, 
the Marshall Plan and the Truman Doctrine were 
striking instances of violations of the principles of 
the United Nations. Having openly given up the 
principles of international co-operation and of con- 
certed action by the Great Powers, the United States 
had passed to attempts to impose its will on other 
independent nations, using its available economic 
means for open political pressure on needy countries. 
The “so-called help,” Mr. Vyshinsky continued, which 
the United States had extended to Greece and Turkey, 
was in contradiction with the principle, set forth in 
the General Assembly resolution last December, that 
aid should never be used as a political weapon. 

Describing the Marshall Plan as “only another ver- 
sion of the Truman Doctrine adjusted for the con- 
ditions of postwar Europe,” Mr. Vyshinsky declared 
that the United States had apparently. expected, with 
British and French co-operation, to make needy Euro- 
pean countries give up their sovereign economic rights. 
at the same time making these countries dependent 
on the interests of American monopolies. These mon- 
opolies, he said, were seeking to avoid an impending 
crisis by accelerated export to Europe of accumulated 
commodities and capital. 

Mr. Vyshinsky noted that not all European coun- 
tries agreed to “such an infringement of their sov- 
ereignty and to such an interference in their internal 
affairs.” At the same time, those countries participat- 
ing in the Paris Conference were coming to under- 
stand the danger of their position. 

The Marshall Plan, Mr. Vyshinsky said, was an 
attempt to break Europe into two camps. With the 
assistance of the United Kingdom and France, the 
United States was attempting to create a bloc hostile 
to the democratic states of Eastern Europe, and above 
all to the Soviet Union. Western Germany was to 
be included in the bloc. The heavy industry of the 
Ruhr Valley, he said, was intended as one of the prin- 
cipal economic bases for United States expansion in 
Europe. 

Yugoslavia joined with Poland and Czechoslovakia 
in regretting the premature termination of UNRRA. 
Mr. Simic said that the termination had been accepted 
at last autumn’s session of the Assembly at the in- 
sistence of the United States. Only reluctantly had 
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the Assembly accepted the principle of bilateral agree- 
ments. In an act of open political discrimination, 
the United States had this year crossed Yugoslavia 
off the list of countries it would aid. 

Mr. Simic agreed with the Soviet interpretation of 
the aim of the Marshall Plan: to create a Western 
bloc in Europe subservient to the United States and 
directed against the Soviet Union and the new dem- 
ocracies. The Truman Doctrine, Mr. Simic declared, 
was “a program which contemplates and justifies 
interference in the internal affairs of any country 
whenever it is thought necessary, by a government 
which wishes to play the role of a world arbitrator, 
the role of a judge placed above all governments and 
even above our world organization.” 

In countries receiving aid from the United States, 
Mr. Simic said, former traitors, quislings, and the 
black market flourished. In Eastern Europe, ou the 
other hand, despite heavy war devastation, reconstruc- 
tion went forward rapidly with democratic institutions 
ever more firmly entrenched. 


U. S. Plans and Policy Defended 


Vassili Dendramis, the Greek representative, de- 
clared that the aid now being furnished to his country 
certainly did not constitute unlawful interference in 
Greece’s internal affairs. Greece had requested aid; 
any suggestion that it was unwelcome or contrary 
to the interest of the people of Greece was untrue. 


The Turkish representative, Selim Sarper, similarly 
defended the aid extended to his country by the 
United States, which he described as “‘friendly assist- 
ance made accessible to the Turkish people witn the 
object of upholding them in their legitimate right to 
existence.” 

Hector McNeil (UNITED Kincpom) denied Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s charge that those states which had ac- 
cepted the Anglo-French invitation to the Paris Con- 
ference had compromised their national sovere:gnty 
in doing so. 

Speaking of the concept of “absolute sovereignty,” 
the British Minister’ of State pointed out tha. the 
Charter does not insist on it, but on the sovereign 
equality of states. Any state entering into an agree- 
ment, bilateral or international, gives up some part 
of its sovereignty by doing so. 

There was a tactical reason, Mr. McNeil believed, 
for the Soviet insistence on absolute sovereignty. He 
quoted in this connection from a lecture by a Soviet 
official, given earlier this year, to show that in the 
Soviet Union sovereignty was considered “a tool in 
the struggle of the progressive democratic forces 
against reactionary-imperialistic forces.” 

While the peace settlement with Germany—to be 
discussed at the Council of Foreign Ministers next 
November—was “a first step,” the French representa- 
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Argentine Proposal Dropped 


A proposal that would have made Pakistan a Men, 
ber of the United Nations without election yx 
withdrawn by Argentina in the General Committe 
on September 20. India was a Charter Member of 
the United Nations but Pakistan and india becam 
separate states on August 15, 1947. The Secretary. 
General then expressed the opinion that India’s inte. 
national status was unchanged but that Pakistan would 
have to apply for Membership. This was done, and 
Pakistan was unanimously recommended for Mem. 
bership by the Security Council on August 18. 


In the General Committee, José Arce (ARGENTINA) 
explained that he offered the resolution for two re. 
sons. One was to defend the rights of the ney 
dominions by ensuring that neither was given pre 
ference in admission to the United Nations. Another 
was to defend the rights of the United Nations in th 
admission of new Members. Action taken outside the 
Charter, such as the formation of two states from one, 
should be legalized by the General Assembly. 


Sir Hartley Shawcross (UNITED KINGDOM) said 
inclusion of this item on the agenda might cause a 
prolonged academic discussion. The new India was 
carrying on its previous international juristic person 
ality and Pakistan had already been recommended 
for Membership. 


Justice Sir Fazli Ali (INDIA) said India’s inter. 
national status had not been affected by the creation 
of Pakistan. By the Indian Independence Order, mem- 
bership of international organizations passed to India 
after August 15. Pakistan could then apply for 
membership in those organizations it wished to join, 
He therefore asked Mr. Arce to withdraw his pro- 
posal despite his commendable motives. 


Mr. Arce replied that if the situation was satix 
factory to the representative of India he would not 
press his proposal. 


tive said that peace would not come to Europe until 
the continent has recovered economically. For Europe 
to survive economically, France’s Foreign Minister 
declared that his Government understood the necessity 
for the European countries to join their forces. The 
Marshall Plan was received by France in this spirit. 

. The fact that only sixteen of the countries of Europe 
have participated in the Paris Conference has not been 
the fault of France or the United Kingdom, Mr. 
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Bidault pointed out. It was rather the Soviet Union |} 


which refused the proposals made to it by those tw 
western countries. He denied that the Marshall Plan 
was an effort to enslave or divide Europe, or to i 
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fringe upon the sovereignty of the European states. 
This view was also expressed by the Netherlands dele- 


gation. 
“The Colombian representative also praised the 


Marshall Plan, which he likened to a second Lend- 
Lease. A bold and generous Marshall Plan, he said, 
yas essential to world recovery. The demands for 
development, Mr. Lopez said, were quite often as 
pressing as those for reconstruction. The economic 
rehabilitation of Europe could not be very effective 


if at the same time the great mass of consumers In 
the under-developed areas remained in dire want, and 
if their purchasing power were not concurrently and 
considerably stimulated. 

Mr. Lopez called for an enlarged Marshall Plan 
which would do this, in which an investment of 
“thirty or thirty-five billion dollars in world prosper- 
ity and peace would signal the transition to a new 
world order under the leadership of the United 
States.” 


Korea Before the Assembly 
United States Proposal Added to Agenda 


eo problem of Korean independence, subject of 

discussion between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States since 1945, was placed before the General As- 
sembly on September 21 at the request of the United 
States. In the General Committee, Korea was added 
to the agenda by a vote of twelve to two (Poland and 

| the U.S.S.R. against) and referred to the First (Po- 
litical and Security) Committee. The action was con- 
firmed by the General Assembly on September 23 by 
a vote of 41-6 with seven abstentions. 

Korea was occupied by the United States and the 
US.S.R. after the Japanese surrender. The U.S.S.R. 
held the area north of the 38th parallel and the 
United States, the area south. As Korea was considered 
liberated from the Japanese (it was annexed by Japan 
on August 29, 1910), the occupying powers agreed 
at the Moscow Conference in December, 1945, to set 
up a “Provisional Korean Democratic Government.” 
To assist the formation of this Government, the Mos- 
cow Conference established a Joint Commission of 
the occupying powers which was to “consult with 
the Korean democratic parties and social organiza- 
tions” in assisting the formation of a Provisional 
Korean Government. Thereafter the Joint Commis- 
sion, “with the participation of the Provisional Korean 
Democratic Government” was to work out measures 
for independence and an agreement “concerning a 
Four-Power trusteeship of Korea for a period of up to 
fve years.” (The four powers specified in the Mos- 
cow Agreement are the U.S.S.R., China, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. ) 

Negotiations between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States representatives on the Joint Commission in 
Korea began March 20, 1945, at Seoul. These nego- 
tiations adjourned sine die May 8, 1945. They were 
tesumed last May 21 after an exchange of letters 
between Moscow and Washington. 

Last week the question was brought to the United 
Nations by George C. Marshall, chairman of the 
United States delegation. In his speech to the As- 
sembly on September 17, he outlined the course of 
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the Korean negotiations. 

“For about two years, the United States Govern- 
ment has been trying to reach agreement with the 
Soviet Union Government, through the Joint Com. 
mission and otherwise, on methods of implementing 
the Moscow Agreement and thus bringing about the 
independence of Korea. The United States represen- 
tatives have insisted that any settlement of the Korean 
problem must in no way infringe the fundamental 
democratic right of freedom of opinion. That is still 
the position of my Government. Today, the inde- 
pendence of Korea is no further advanced than it 
was two years ago.” 

Mr. Marshall said the United States recently made 
“certain proposals” to implement the Moscow Agree- 
ment on Korea. China and the United Kingdom 
agreed to discuss these proposals but the “Soviet 
Union Government did not. Furthermore, the United 
States and Soviet Union delegations to the Joint Com- 
mission have not even been able to agree on a joint 
report on the status of their deliberations. It appears 
evident that further attempts to solve the Korean 
problem by means of bilateral negotiations will only 
serve to delay the establishment of an independent, 
united Korea.” 

In the plenary meeting on the following day, Andrei 
Vyshinsky, chairman of the Soviet delegation, op- 
posed Mr. Marshall’s suggestion. “Having arbitrarily 
outlined the situation in such a way that the futility 
of the work of the Joint Soviet Union-American Com- 
mission on Korea is attributed to the Soviet Union, 
Mr. Marshall makes a proposal which is in direct 
violation of the Moscow Agreement on Korea. .. .” 

For that reason it is “not right or acceptable,” Mr. 
Vyshinsky said. The United States, instead of follow- 
ing the procedure agreed upon at Moscow, prefers, 
he said, to violate its undertakings by attempting to 
conceal, under the prestige of the General Assembly, 
its own unilateral and completely unjustifiable ac- 
tions. The Soviet Union Government cannot, he said. 
accept such a violation of the agreement on Korea. 
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International Population Problems 


Population studies are often associated with census counts. 


by Frank W. Notestejy 


Actually, the 


population expert is in a unique position to assist the statesman in solving 
many economic, political, and social problems. In this specially written 
article, Frank W. Notestein discusses the scope of the work and explains 
what the United Nations is doing to achieve sound population policies 


throughout the world. 


Internationally known as a demographer, and the author of many publi- 
cations in his field, Mr. Notestein is the Director of the Office of Population 
Research at Princeton University, and a Consultant in the Population 
Division of the United Nations Secretariat. 


: om Unitep Nations faces two 

quite different types of prob- 
lems. In the first place, it must find 
a modus vivendi that will permit 
survival of the world for a few 
years. In the second place, it must 
lay the foundations on which, over 
the next decades, a unified world 
can be built. 

The former problem is the one 
that preoccupies popular attention 
because it represents the area of 
conflict and poses issues of sheer 
survival. But the second problem, 
if less critical, is no less important 
from any long-range point of view. 

How can we use the time given 
by such political settlements as we 
have or may achieve to lay the 
foundations for a unified world? 
Such a world must be built if we 
are not to move from crisis to 
crisis. It is the thesis of this paper 
that sound technical work, of which 
that in population studies is only 
one small example, can render im- 
portant service in the laying of 
such foundations. 

No one can have listened to re- 
cent political disputes, both national 
and international, without being im- 
pressed by the amount of unneces- 
sary disagreement. Advocates put 
their cases forward in such general 
terms, and in language containing 
so many ideological overtones, as to 
guarantee a maximum of misunder- 
standing. Probably there is no im- 
mediate solution to this problem. 
It is difficult to learn to talk to- 
gether when the topics under dis- 
cussion are so important that repre- 
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sentatives must be more interested 
in winning an argument than they 
are in understanding each other's 
points of view. It is precisely be- 
cause technical problems are politi- 
cally less urgent that they provide 
the best field for the healthy growth 
of mutual understanding. 

Specialists working together can 
do much to limit the range of poli- 
tical controversy. Politicians often 
disagree over matters that the spe- 
cialist knows have long been settled. 
Specialists in turn disagree through 
ignorance of the results of their 
colleagues’ technical work, and we 
all tend to argue the indeterminate 
instead of seeking solutions to our 
problems. The social analyst has a 
major obligation to reduce the area 
of controversy by posing real issues 
in the light of solid knowledge. To 
the extent that he is successful in 
doing so, unnecessary disagreement 
will be reduced and political discus- 
sions will become increasingly rele- 
vant. 

The social analyst is in a unique 
position. to pose the questions of a 
real world made of real people, with 
problems of health, food, housing. 
education, and work. He must ob- 
serve people and society and take 
stock of existing inadequacies. Then 
he has to explore alternative plans 
to discover how they can be applied 
to the world as it is—not as it might 
have been or ought to be. 

If existing tensions are to be re- 
laxed, we must make new efforts to 
achieve common aims. Such com- 
mon aims need not be unattainable 


flights of fancy. In unsettled time 
we tend to forget that there ap 
common aims, basic human neek 
and desires, better food, bette 
housing, better health, better edy 
cation, and better working cond 
tions. To the common man through 
out the world these aims are real 
He seeks, not Utopia, but a litt 
alleviation of his lot. All too often 
we forget that much can be don 
within the framework of all ideolo. 
gies to fulfil the hopes of men by 
solving common problems of social 
and economic engineering. Mor 
over, I believe that in such work 
lies the means of discovering tha 
our cleavages are less insuperable 
than they now appear. 


LL" us take, for example, my spe 
cial field—demography. It isa 
useful instrument in planning for 


the future because population 
changes affect birth, death, and mi 
ments. Moreover, irrespective 0 
ideology, all peoples are vitally con 
cerned with the ways in whieh 
social, economic, and _ politica 
changes effect birth, death, and m: 
gration. 

The student of population is deal 
ing with the dynamics of human 
life. He sees population change 
terms of economic, social, and pol: 
tical relationships and is in an & 
cellent position to be realistic and 
concrete. 

For example, he can point out 
the statesman that today’s politica! 
plans must provide for tomorrow: 
people, who will differ from thos 
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now here in number and distribu- 
tion throughout the world. He can 
warn the engineer that the Utopia 
which would do very nicely for 
today may prove to be overcrowded 
by the time it is attained. He can 
remind those planning agricultural 
programs that better nutrition 
means not only better health and 
fewer deaths, but also more people 
in need of better food. And he has 
an answer to the dilettante realist 
who suggests that the fruits of tech- 
nical knowledge should be withheld 
from the world’s undeveloped areas 
until birth rates decline. The demo- 
grapher points out that maximum 
levels of human fertility are a prod- 
uct of poverty and ignorance much 
more than they are a cause. 

It is by calling attention to these 
and a host of other inter-relations 
that the students of population of 
every school of thought can bring 
more realism to the field of social 
engineering in ways that carry 
meaning to all shades of political 
opinion. 

If the field of demography is a 
useful one, amongst others, in which 
to build common understanding by 
seeking the solution to common 
problems, what in fact has the 
United Nations done about it? Nat- 
urally, in view of the brief time 
that has passed, more has been ac- 
complished at the level of planning 
than at that of substantive work. 
The Secretariat staff is still being 
formed, but there is every reason to 
expect that a small though highly 
trained staff will soon be working, 
and in fact considerable service on 
demographic matters has already 
been given to various sections of 
the United Nations. 


[pranwsze, the Population Com- 

mission has held two impor- 
tant sessions, and, under the able 
chairmanship of Dr. Alberto Arca 
Parré, of Peru, it has proceeded 
with vision and system to lay out a 
solid program of work. 

First of all, the Commission has 
dealt with the problems of basic 
data and standard methods. Look- 
ing ahead to the censuses to be 
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taken in or around 1950, it has pro- 
vided for a mutual exchange of 
census plans, and has drawn up a 
standard minimum list of subjects 
which it recommends should be cov- 
ered by each census, and on which 
it hopes to achieve a maximum of 
international comparability. 
Second, at the level of substantive 
work, it has launched projects of 
immediate practical importance to 
the United Nations. These include 
the provision of factual information 
about the world’s population re- 
quired by the various United Na- 
tions organizations, special analyses 
of the populations of Trust Terri- 
tories, and plans for a Demographic 
Yearbook, to be published by the 
United Nations beginning in 1948. 
This Yearbook will contain 
world-wide population data cast in 
a form to meet the needs of special- 
ists and non-specialists alike. The 
Commission worked out a list of 48 
topics to be covered, but it realized 
that all of these could not be in- 
cluded in the first issue. However, 
it felt that 34 topics should be cov- 
ered in 1948. These fall into the 
following general divisions: I. Area 
and Population; II. Economically 
Active Population; III. Interna- 
tional Migration; IV. Natality: 
V. Mortality; VI. Morbidity; and 
VII. Marriage and Divorce. 
Finally, and most important of all 
from the point of view of its long- 
run contribution to the field of in- 
ternational understanding, the Com- 
mission has taken initial steps to 
provide a frame of reference on 
which future work in the field of 
population policy can be built. It is 
endeavoring to provide a plan by 
which Member states can study: 
(1) the interplay of economic, so- 
cial, and demographic factors hin- 
dering the attainment of an ade- 
quate standard of living and cultural 
development, and (2) the econom- 
ically and socially most favorable 
rate of population change. To facili- 
tate this work the Commission has 
asked the Secretariat to submit 
plans for such studies that would be 
suitable to the needs of industrially 
undeveloped regions facing the 


prospects of early industrial devel- 
opment and having, at present, high 
rates of mortality and _ fertility. 
Studies by Member states of their 
own problems along the lines of a 
common plan of work should do 
much to make possible the subse- 
quent consideration of problems of 
international population policy on a 
rational basis. 


dean the Population Commission 
has concerned itself first with 
the prerequisites for technical work 
in its field, which are sound data 
and standard methods; second, it 
has set in motion limited substan- 
tive work designed to meet the im- 
mediate operating needs of the 
United Nations organizations in the 
field of demography; and finally, it 
has taken the first step toward se- 
curing comprehensive analyses of 
the inter-relations of demographic, 
social, and economic change as a 
basis for its subsequent considera- 
tion of international problems of 
population policy. 

This is only a beginning. but it 
has been a good beginning. Of 
course, there have been difficulties 
of misunderstanding, both linguistic 
and technical. There has been in- 
adequate knowledge of one an- 
other’s technical work. There have 
been national sensitivities and diver- 
gent ideological interpretations. But, 
and this is extremely important to 
remember at this time, all negotia- 
tions in the Population Commission 
have been conducted with a tolerant 
and friendly spirit. Moreover, out 
of the negotiations and the give and 
take of divergent viewpoints has 
come an almost unbroken series of 
useful and unanimous decisions. 

Work thus far warrants the hope 
that population problems may for 
the first time be brought to the 
level of political discussion on the 
basis of sound technical knowledge. 
If so, we may still hope to attain 
rational population policies, and 
such policies are essential if the 
United Nations is to help effec- 
tively to improve the health, mate- 
rial welfare, and cultural develop- 
ment of the people of the world. 
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A model of the proposed United Nations Headquarters on the East River in New York City. Shown are the Delegates and 
Specialized Agencies Area (Left), General Assembly (Center), Secretariat Building (Right). 


New Plan for Smaller Headquarters 


Revised Scheme Offers Over $19,000,000 Saving 


AY ALTERNATIVE plan for a per- 
manent United Nations Head- 
quarters which would cost $65,240,- 
370 instead of $84,831,450 of an 
earlier estimate, was published by 
the Headquarters Planning Office 
on September 17. 

The first estimate was published 
last month in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s Report on the Permant Head- 
quarters. The Secretary-General 
then instructed planners to prepare 
another estimate for a program 
which would meet the immediate 
needs of the United Nations but 
cost less. The saving of $19,591,080 
has been effected by reducing the 
size of the Headquarters while pro- 
viding for future additions. 

The Headquarters Planning Office 
points out that a revision of the 
plans was undertaken because it 
was concluded “that a program 
based upon the more immediate 
needs of the United Nations was 
more consistent with the present 
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world economic conditions than 
plans which envisaged ultimate re- 
quirements.” 

In effecting economies, however. 
the ultimate minimum needs of the 
United Nations were kept in view 
so that too stringent reduction at 
this time might not prove a poor 
economy in the future. 

Much of the saving is made by 
reducing the size of the Secretariat 
Building and the Conference Area, 
and eliminating the special accom- 
modation for the library. Cutting 
the original contingency provision 
from ten per cent to three per cent 
has effected a reduction of nearly 
six million dollars. 

The Secretariat Building, orig- 
inally planned as a 45-story sky- 
scraper, is reduced in the new plan 
to 40 stories. It now provides for 
an ultimate personnel of 4,400 in- 
stead of 5,300 planned for in the 
first estimate. Office space, which 
was previously based on “good gov- 


ernmental office” requirements, is 
cut down on the basis of “minimum 
acecptable standards.” 

Space for advisers, the press, and 
public in the General Assembly area 
and the Conference area is also scak 
ed down. The new plan provides for 
six large committee rooms instead 
of twelve, and twelve small ones in- 
stead of six. The level for Secretar- 
iat services to the meetings is elim 
inated since the advantage did not 
outweigh the cost. 

The Library would be temporar- 
ily housed in the Secretariat Build 
ing, where there would be adequate 
space for immediate requirements 
and for normal expansion until the 
end of 1951. Cutting down the 
staff estimate *and facilities for the 
press and public made it possible 
to reduce the size of the restaurant, 
lounge, lebby, and parking areas 
and effect savings on furniture and 
furnishings. 

Provisions for permanent tele 
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yision installations in the Confer- 
ence Rooms is eliminated. Facilities 
for simultaneous interpretations 
have been dropped for one Confer- 
ence Room and all the sub-com- 
mittee rooms. Broadcasting equip- 
ment and sound distribution sta- 
tions have been reduced. The figure 
for communications equipment is, 
in all, reduced by $662,000. 

On the other hand, because of the 
reduction in the size of the build- 
ings, there was an increase in the 
cost of landscaping. The grounds 
will be designed, however, to per- 
mit future enlargement of the Head- 
quarters. 

For example, the plans allow ex- 
tension of the Conference area 
southward for the Library and addi- 
tional Council Chambers and Con- 
ference Rooms. The Secretariat 


Building can also be extended south- 
ward to increase office space and in- 
stal an additional bank of elevators 
originally contemplated. 
Simultaneously with publication 
of this report, the Headquarters 


Planning Office also published the 
engineering and technical studies 
which were used in preparing the 
August Report on the Permanent 
Headquarters. These studies.ceatain 
reports on the foundation investiga- 
tion of the site, the structural frame 
of the Secretariat Building and 
Meeting Hall area, mechanical and 
electrical equipment, the site plan, 
and housing of United Nations per- 
sonnel. 

They show that the amount of 
steel required for the Secretariat 
Building (as originally planned) 
was over 21,000 tons. They also 
note the problem of snow removal 
created by the many sidewalks and 
roadways within the site, and sug- 
gest a system of underground pipe- 
coils carrying a warm “anti-freeze” 
liquid. 

Since the staff and the represen- 
tatives come from varied climat-s 
it is proposed that the air-condi- 
tioning system be flexible enough 
to permit temperatures from 70 to 
78 degrees in meeting halls, and an 


adjustment to individual taste in 
offices. 

The revised site figures include an 
increase of $96,166 in the allotment 
for the Manhattan Office Building 
and the Secretary-General’s _ resi- 
dence. Both buildings have been 
leased with an option to purchase— 
the former at $1,494,000, the latter 
(a house in Forest Hills, Queens) at 
$102,166. The previous total figure 
had been $1,500,000. The Secretary- 
General has been installed in the 
leased Forest Hills residence for 
some months. The Manhattan Office 
—which was formerly the New York 
Housing Authority Building, and is 
at the south end of the site—was 
recently occupied by a section of the 
Secretariat and others will move in 
shortly.. 

Buildings on the site between 
42nd Street and 48th Street are 
now being demolished and construc- 
tion will start when the General 
Assembly had made its final de- 


cision. 


An artist's conception of the main entrance 
to the General Assembly Hall, a striking 
low-mass building set between two sky- 
scrapers. It will bethe first area to strike 
the eye of the visitor as he enters the site. 
Behind the high windows will be the great 
Assembly Hall where the main floor level 
for delegates will be completely separated 
from press and public galleries. At the sides 
end rear of the hall will be booths for radio 
end cameramen and a press gallery. Dele- 
getes will have a central lounge open 
everywhere to light, sun and surrounding 
landscape views. 


In the rear is a portion of the Secretariat 
Building which was originally planned as a 
45-story skyscraper but which has been 
teduced to 40 stories in the alternate plan. 
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UNESCO Surveys Press, Radio, Film Needs 
Maps Program to Aid War-Devastated Countries 


7 NATION should be enabled to build up its 
own means of mass communication to the high- 
est possible technical level,” declared Dr. Julian Hux- 
ley, Director-General of UNESCO. when he opened 
the first meeting of the UNESCO Commission on 
Technical Needs in Press, Radio, and Films of the 
war-devastated countries. 

This was the keynote of discussions held in Paris, 
from August 25 to 30, by sixteen international ex- 
perts in mass communications. Together with the 
representatives of governments and international or- 
ganizations, they had been called to determine what 
steps were immediately possible to help war-devastated 
countries suffering from serious material deficiencies 
in the fields of radio, press, and films. 

This Technical Commission has now made a series 
of concrete proposals which will be submitted to the 
General Conference of UNESCO when it meets in 
Mexico City in November. 


Background of Recommendations 

At the First General Conference of UNESCO, held 
in the winter of 1946, it was agreed that a survey 
should be made of the mass communication resources 
of the twelve member states of UNESCO which had 
been devastated during the war. During the spring 
and summer of this year, UNESCO field workers 
visited France, Belgium, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece in Europe, and China and the 
Philippines in the Far East. These experts worked 
closely with the governments concerned, and pre- 
sented questionnaires of great length and complexity. 
Nearly two thousand questions were asked in each 
country, covering every aspect of the technical re- 
quirements of mass communications. These ranged 
from the supply of newsprint and the condition and 
quantity of radio, film, and printing apparatus to 
the training facilities for people entering the mass 
media industries. 

These field workers came back to Paris with their 
data and prepared reports, which were consolidated 
in turn by the UNESCO Secretariat and submitted to 
the Commission on Technical Needs. To expedite 
its business, the Commission created sub-committees 
in each of the three major fields of mass communica- 
tion. During the Conference, the experts checked 
the data with governmental representatives sitting 
across the table, and also conferred with financial and 
commercial experts from a number of countries. Each 
sub-committee then submitted a report to the main 
body. which adopted the final recommendations. 
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The three sub-committes drew the attention of the 
Commission to the over-all financial problem ¢op. 
fronting any program for the rehabilitation of th 
press, radio. and film industries in war-devastated 
countries. In many cases the sub-committees found 
that the technical equipment and material were readily 
available or could be made available, but could no 
be acquired by the countries in need, owing to the 
lack of foreign exchange. 


Financial Recommendations 

The Commission agreed that the financial prob. 
lem could be solved, at least in part, if the Gover. 
ments in need of assistance accorded a high priority 
to mass communication requirements when they al- 
located their available foreign exchange resources 
for imports. 

Similarly. international organizations engaged in 
ithe study of plans for economic reconstruction were 
asked to bear in mind the importance of mass com- 
munication requirements in drawing up estimates of 
production and import needs. 

The Commission also proposed the creation of a 
UNESCO Fund to assist press, radio, and film in- 
dustries in devastated countries. This Fund would 
be raised by an appeal for voluntary contributions, 
and would cover all member states of UNESCO whose 
governments agreed to the plan. Any country draw- 
ing upon the Fund would make available to it an 
equivalent sum in its own currency for use in fur. 
ther carrying out the purposes of the Fund. 

At the Commission’s instructions, the Secretariat 
will investigate practical possibilities in this matter 
and report to the second UNESCO General Con- 


ference, meeting in Mexico City in November. 


Press Recommendations 

Shortage of newsprint, the Commission found, is 
the principal problem facing the press and news 
agencies in the devastated countries. In China, for 
example, the shortage is so severe that current sup 
plies are far below the prewar level, and also well 
beneath the essential requirements of public infor- 
mation under any conceivable test. There are cut- 
rent shortages of newsprint of considerable propor- 
tion in France and the Netherlands. The newsprint 
industry of many European countries is today operat: 
ing far below its effective capacity. The Commis 
sion therefore recommended that every effort should 
be made, in consultation with the Economic Con- 
mission for Europe. to direct additional supplies of 
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coal to the pulp-producing and newsprint-manufac- 
turing countries of Europe to stimulate the production 
of newsprint. 

It was proposed that $5,000,000 from the proposed 
UNESCO Fund should be set aside for the purchase 
of newsprint. which might become available by the 
voluntary release of tonnages in countries where more 
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adequate supplies are available. Additional supplies 
are urgently needed particularly by France, the Neth- 
erlands, and China. Fortunately, the alleviation of 
the present situation does not require large addi- 
tional tonnages of newsprint. “A relatively small 
quantity—possibly 50,000 tons—would go a long way 
toward meeting the immediate need,” states the Com- 
mission’s Report. “And there is urgency in the situa- 
tion. Fifty thousand tons, if provided quickly and 
distributed wisely, would strengthen the forces of 
international understanding, whereas, if conditions 
are allowed to drift, much greater supplies will be 
required later to redress the situation.” 

All representatives agreed that the most severe 
printing problem faced by devastated countries was 
the condition and supply of matrices for composing 
machines. The Commission has proposed that UNESCO 
should investigate the possibility of having manu- 
facturers concentrate production on one standardized 
type until the present shortage is relieved. If this 
proposal was agreed upon, the new type-face might 
be given the name of “Unesco.” 

One of the strongest recommendations of the Com- 
mission is the creation of an International Institute 
of Press and Information. Such a permanent body 
would serve as a research centre on technical and 
professional problems and house a special library 
of materials relating to mass communications. 

The Institute could serve as an instrument for 
assisting national schools of journalism. It could 
also aid in increasing the level of technical compe- 
tence of journalism in countries hard hit by the war 
and which therefore lacked trained personnel. 


Radio Recommendations 

The experts investigating radio conditions in the 
twelve devastated countries concluded that the needs 
of these countries would require funds amounting to 
$16,400,000. 

Of the countries surveyed, those in greatest need 
are China, Poland, Yugoslavia, and Greece. Describ- 
ing the needs of his country, the Chinese Govern- 
ment representative declared that 900,000 sets were 
required just to make it possible to listen to school 
broadcasts. 

The Commission recommends that Poland, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece should each be allocated 120,000 
receiving sets. Even with these additional sets, there 
will be only one set for every 35 persons in Poland, 
47 in Yugoslavia, and 50 persons in Greece. In all 
these countries, as in China, a substantial propor- 
tion of the proposed new sets would be reserved for 
schools. 

Out of the $16,400,000, it is also proposed that 
$1,000,000 should be set aside for the professional 
training of radio personnel from national radio or- 
ganizations in war-devastated countries. This train- 
ing would assist three classes: a strictly technical 
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staff; a program staff; and a journalist and radio 
reporting staff. 


Film Recommendations 


The Commission found that the film needs of the 
twelve countries examined were not as large as might 
have been expected in view of the war. Nevertheless, 
it was estimated that from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000 
would be required to take care of these needs. 

Of this total, the Commission decided that about 
ten per cent represented needs for the development 
of feature film production, and ninety per cent for 
the development of educational film production and 
for exhibition equipment of all types. 

The Commission paid particular attention to the 
problem of film stock and equipment. While world 
production capacity for film stock will continue to be 
sufficient to meet the needs of the countries surveyed, 
some of these countries are unable to buy film owing 
to currency difficulties. However, attention has been 
drawn to the fact that the developing use of 16mm. 
instead of 35mm. for public showings as well as for 
educational films, will result in considerable econo- 
mies in the consumption of film stock. 

The lack of foreign exchange has also prevented 
countries from buying the equipment which they 
need. Furthermore, even when countries have been 
able to place orders, they have been handicapped by 
heavy delays in the delivery of certain types of equip- 
ment—a situation which may continue for at least 
two years. The Commission has therefore recom- 
mended that the member governments whose coun- 
tries possess manufacturing facilities should help to 


expedite the execution of orders placed by war-dey. 
astated countries. 

The Commission has recommended that all coun. 
tries should consider the exemption from import taxes 
of film equipment, film materials, and films required 
for educational, scientific, and cultural purposes, 

UNESCO, it is recommended, should act as an in. 
ternational clearing house of information on educa- 
tional films, equipment, skills, technical developments, 
and articles and books about the use of films. [t 
should also maintain a film reference library of se. 
lected films from all countries. 


Financial Needs of the Devastated 
Countries 


Compiled by the United Nations Department of 
Economic Affairs from reports submitted by the 
Governments concerned as well as from other na- 
tional and international sources, this work studies} 
the reconstruction requirements of fourteen war- 
devastated countries, analyzes their available re- 
sources for financing such reconstruction, and sug- 
gests certain alternative methods, national and in- 
ternational, of meeting these needs. 
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Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations 


An Interim Conference of International Non- 
Governmental Organizations was held at Lake 
Success under the auspices of the Department 
of Public Information on September 12 and 13. 
Approximately a hundred representatives of or- 
ganizations attended. : 

The purposes of the Conference were (1) to 
report on progress in the development of United 
Nations information since the week’s Conference 
of International Non-Governmental Organiza- 
tions held at Lake Success last February (see the 
WEEKLy BULLETIN, vol. II, no. 7); and (2) 
to discuss plans for a second full Conference 
to be held in Geneva, May 17 to 21, 1948. 
Committees were set up to discuss the agenda 
and arrangements for the Geneva Conference. 

The Conference also took the occasion to re- 
affirm the Resolution passed at the February 


Conference, urging the Secretary-General to vote 
the adoption by the Assembly of June 26, the 
anniversary of the signing of the Charter, as 
World Peace Day. * 


In addition the Conference agreed that it 
was “of the utmost importance” that the program 
of the Department of Public Information “be 
developed, extended, and strengthened in every 
possible way.” They concluded the deliberations 
with the passage of the following resolution; 


“The representatives of non-governmental or- 
ganizations unanimously expres their profound 
gratitude to the Department of Public Informa- 
tion for the realistic optimism with which it 
has spread to all corners of the earth confi- 
dence in the mission of the United Nations and 
hope in a just and durable peace.” 
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United Nations Broadcasts 


HE Unitep Nations broadcasts daily, Mondays through Saturdays (with the exceptions noted), 
‘ programs of news, interviews, and background talks on the work of the organization and the 
specialized agencies. 


These broadcasts have been made possible through the co-operation of the U. S. Department of 
State, the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, and the World Wide Broadcasting Foundation. 


Wavelength Frequency 


EDT GMT Beamed to Call Sign (metres) (kilocycles) 


Program 


10:45-10:52 a.m. 
11:15-12:00 a.m. 


12:10-12:25 p.m. 


2:10- 
2:20- 


3:00- 

3:15- 

5:00- 5: 

5:15- 5:30 p.m. 


5:30- 5:45 p.m. 


7:45 p.m. 
7:52 p.m. 


10:00-11:00 p.m. 


3:30- 3:37 a.m. 
3:45- 4:15 a.m. 


4:15- 4:45 a.m. 


* The seven-minute U. N. news bulletins in Serbo-Croat (for Yugoslavia), Dutch or French (for Bel- 
gium), Portuguese (for Brazil), and Tagalog (for the Philippines) are followed by dispatches from 


1445-1452 
1515-1600 


1610-1625 


1810-1820 
1820-1830 
1830-1900 


1900-1907 
1915-1922 
2100-2115 
2115-2130 


2130-2145 


2300-2345 
2345-2352 


0200-0300 


0730-0737 
0745-0815 


0815-0845 


accredited correspondents. 


** Daily except Mondays. 


(Local Time) 
9:15- 9:30 p.m. 


Serbo-Croat* 


Russian 


English 


Arabic 
Turkish 
French 


Dutch* 

French or Dutch* 

English (News) 

English (News at 
diction speed) 

French 


Spanish 
Portuguese* 


Spanish 


Tagalog* 

English (News 
and Talks)** | 

Chinese (News [ 
and Talks)** } 


Europe 
Europe incl. 


U.S.S.R. 
South Africa 


Middle East 
Middle East 
Europe 


Netherlands 
Belgium 
Europe 


Europe 
Europe 


Latin America 
Brazil 


Latin America 


Philippines 


Far East 
and 
Pacific 


{CKNC 
\CKCX 


sWRUL 
.WRUW 


(WLWL 
{WNRI 
|WNRA 


(WRUL 
| WRUW 


(WRCA 
| WNRX 
| WLWR-1 
} WLWR-2 
WCBX 
WRUL 
|WRUW 


fWRUL 
UWRUW 


(KNBA 
{KNBI 
|KRHO 


16.84 
19.75 


19.62 
25.58 


19.75 
16.52 
13.88 


19.62 
25.58 


19.80 
31.02 
25.62 
19.67 
16.83 
25.58 
31.35 


25.58 
31.35 


31.09 
19.67 
16.85 


PROGRAMS RELAYED FOR U.S.A. LISTENERS, IN ENGLISH: 


0515-0530 


Radio Review* ** 


17,820 
15,190 


15,290 
11,730 


15,200 
18,160 
21,160 


15,290 
11,730 


15,150 

9,670 
11,710 
15,250 
17,830 
11,730 

9,570 


11,730 
9,570 


9,650 
15,250 
17,800 


KSAN (San Francisco) 1,450 


570 
1,560 


WMCA (New York) 
WOQXR (New York) 
WWRL (New York) 1,600 
WTOM (Bloomington, 

Ind). 1,490 
WCTC (New Brunswick, 

N. J.) 1,450 


**** Daily except Sundays and Mondays. 


Radio Review* ** 
Radio Review* *** 
Radio Review* *** 
Radio Review*** 


0245-0300 
1530-1545 
1700-1715 
2315-2330 


10:45-11:00 p.m. 
11:30-11:45 a.m. 
1:00- 1:15 p.m. 
7:15- 7:30 p.m. 


7:45- 8:00 p.m. 


ERK 


2345-2400 Radio Review 


“** Daily except Saturdays and Sundays. 
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Following is a list of publications of the United Nations interest which have been received by the 


Leacue or Nations. Boarp oF Liguipa- 
TION. Final report presented to States 
members of the League of Nations in 
accordance with the requirement of the 
Final Article of the Resolution for the 
Dissolution of the League of Nations 
adopted by the Assembly on April 18th, 
1946, at its Twenty-first Ordinary Ses- 
sion. Geneva, League of Nations, 1947. 
84p. (C.5.M.5. 1947). 

Societe Des Nations. Comite DE Ligut- 
DATION. Rapport final présenté aux 
Etats membres de la Société des Na- 
tions conformément aux termes de 
l’article final de la Résolution concer- 
nant la dissolution de la Société des 
Nations, adoptée par l’Assemblée le 
18 avril 1946, au cours de sa vingt et 
uniéme session ordinaire. Genéve, So- 
ciété des Nations, 1947. 84p. (C.5.M.5. 
1947). 


UNITED NATIONS IN 
GENERAL 


Unitep Nations. DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION. Guide for lecturers and 
teachers. April 1947 [New York] 
United Nations, 1947. xx [165]p. Pre- 
pared by the Research Section, Depart- 
ment of Public Information. [Corrected 
entry | 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Unitep Nations. Official records of the 
first Special Session of the General 
Assembly. Volume 1. Plenary meetings 
of the General Assembly. Verbatim 
record, 28 April—15 May 1947. Nations 
Unies. Documents officiels de la pre- 
miére session extraordinaire de lAs- 
semblée générale. Volume 1. Séances 
pleniéres de JlAssemblée générale. 
Comptes rendus in extenso, 28 avril— 
15 mai 1947. New York, United Nations, 
1947. XIX, 203p. English and French 
in parallel columns. $2.00 

. Volume ITI. General Com- 
mittee. Verbatim records of meetings, 
29 April-7 May 1947. Nations Unies. 
Documents officiels de la premiére ses- 
sion extraordinaire de l’Assemblée 
générale. Volume II. Bureau. Procés- 
verbaux des séances, 29 avril-7 mai 
1947. New York, United Nations, 1947. 
V, 130p. English and French in paral- 
lel columns. $1.25 

. Volume III. Main Com- 
mittees. Verbatim records of meetings, 
28 April-13 May 1947. Nations Unies. 
Documents officiels de la premiére ses- 
sion extraordinaire de Jl’Assemblée 
générale. Volume III, Grandes com- 
missions. Procés-verbaux des séances, 
28 avril-13 mai 1947. New York, United 
Nations, 1947. XII, 377p. English and 
French in parallel columns. $3.50 

oa Supplement No. 11. 
United Nations Special Committee on 
Palestine. Report to the General As- 
sembly. Volume 1. New York, United 
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Department of Public Information: 


Nations, 1947. v, 65p. (A/364). 75¢ 

. General Assembly information 
booklet [New York] United Nations, 
1947. [36] p. 10¢ 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


Unitep Nations. Securtry Council. 
Official records. Second year. Special 
Supplement No. 3. Report of the Com- 
mittee on the Admission of New Mem- 
bers. Nations Unies. Conseil de Sécu- 
rité. Procés-verbaux officiels. Deuxiéme 
année. Supplément spécial No. 3. Rap- 
port du Comité des demandes d’admis- 
sion de nouveaux membres. New York, 
United Nations, 1947. v, 58 p. English 
and French in parallel columns, 50¢ 

SLosson, PRESTON and Kirk, GRAYSON. 
Swords of peace [New York, Foreign 
Policy Association] 1947, 62p. illus. 
(Headline series, no. 64). Contents: 
Problems of disarmament, by Preston 
Slosson. — Problems of international 
policing, by Grayson Kirk. 


TRUSTEESHIP AND NON-SELF- 
GOVERNING TERRITORIES 


Unirep Nations. Official records of the 
Second Session of the General Assem- 
bly. Supplement No. 4. Trusteeship 
Council report to the General Assembly 
covering its first session (26 March-28 
April 1947). Nations Unies. Docu- 
ments officiels de la deuxiéme session 
de l’Assemblée générale. Supplément 
No. 4. Conseil de tutelle rapport a I’As- 
semblée générale sur sa premiere ses- 
sion (26 mars-28 avril 1947). New 
York, United Nations, 1947. 15p. 
(A/312). English and French in paral- 
lel columns. 15¢ 

. TRUSTEESHIP Councit. Official 
records; First year: first session. Na- 
tions Unies. Conseil de tutelle. Procés- 
verbaux officiels; premiére année: 
premiére session. Supplement. New 
York, United Nations, 1947. vii, 157p. 
English and French in parallel col- 
umns. $1.25 

).S. DEPARTMENT OF StaTE. The United 

States and Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories. A summary of information re- 
garding the United States and non-self- 
governing territories with particular 
reference to Chapters XI, XII, and 
XIII of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. Washington, Govt. Print. Office, 
1947. v, 106p. fold. map. (Department 
of State publication 2812, United 
States-United Nations information ser- 
ies, no. 18). 


NARCOTIC DRUGS 


Unitep Nations. First Opium Confer- 
ence. Agreement, Protocol, Final Act 
signed at Geneva, 11 February 1925, 
and amended by the Protocol signed at 
Lake Success, New York, 11 December 


1946. Nations Unies. Premiére Confér- 
ence de l’opium. Accord, Protocole, 
Acte final signés 4 Genéve, le 11 février 
1925, et amendés par le Protocole 
signé 4 Lake Success, New York, le 11 
décembre 1946 .. . New York, United 
Nations, 1947. 14p. English and French 
in parallel columns. 15¢ 

. Second Opium Conference. Con- © 
vention, Protocol, Final Act. Amended 
by the Protocol signed at Lake Success, 
New York, 11 December 1946. Nations 
Unies. Deuxiéme conférence de lopi- 
um. Convention, Protocole, Acte final, 
Amendés par le Protocole signé 4 Lake 
Success, New York, le 11 décembre 
1946 ... New York, United Nations, 
1947. 36p. English and French in par- 
allel columns. 30¢ 


. Conference on the Suppression of 
Opium-Smoking convened under Arti- 
cle XIL of the Geneva Opium Agree- 
ment. Agreement and Final Act. signed 
at Bangkok, 27 November 1931, and 
amended by the Protocol signed at 
Lake Success, New York, 11 December 
1946. Nations Unies. Conférence pour 
la suppression de l’habitude de fumer 
lopium convoquée en vertu de Article 
XII de Accord de Genéve sur l’opium. 
Accord et Acte final signés a Bangkok 
le 27 novembre 1931, et amendés par le 
Protocole signé 4 Lake Success, New 
York, 11 décembre 1946... New York, 
United Nations, 1947. 15p. English and 
French in parallel columns. 15¢ 


.. Conference for the Limitation of 
the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs, 
Geneva, 27 May-13 July 1931. Conven- 
tion for Limiting the Manufacture and 
Regulating the Distribution of Narco- 
tic Drugs, Protocol of Signature and 
Final Act, amended by the Protocol 
signed at Lake Success, New York, 11 
December 1946. Nations Unies. Con- 
férence pour la limitation de la fabri- 
cation des stupéfiants, Genéve, 27 mai- 
13 juillet 1931. Convention pour limiter 
la fabrication et réglementer la distri- 
bution des stupéfiants, Protocole de 
signature et Acte final, amendés par le 
Protocole signé 4 Lake Success, New 
York, le 11 décembre 1946 . . . New 
York, United Nations, 1947. 44p. Eng- 
lish and French in parallel columns. 
40¢ 

. Conference for the Suppression 
of the Illicit Traffic in Dangerous 
Drugs. Convention of 1936 for the Sup- 
presion of the Illicit Traffic in Danger- 
ous Drugs, Protocol of Signature and 
Final Act signed at Geneva 26 June 1936, 
and amended by the Protocol signed at 
Lake Success, New York, 11 December 
1946. Nations Unies. Conférence pour 
la répression du traffic illicite des 
drogues nuisibles, Protocole de signa- 
ture et Acte final signés a Genéve le 26 
juin 1936 at amendés par le Protocole 
signé 4 Lake Success, New York, le 11 
décembre 1946 . . . New York. United 
Nations, 1947. 30p. 30¢ 
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Oct. 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 

Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Employment—second session 

FAO Mission for Poland 

International Conference on Telecommunications (ITU) 

International High Frequency Broadcasting Conference (ITU) 

ICAO Council—second session 

Committee on Convention on International Civil Aviation (ICAO) 

United Nations Latin-American Social Welfare Seminar 

Legal Committee of ICAO 

Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development 

Second Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors of the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund 

General Assembly—second session 

Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 

Meteorological Divisional Meeting—Special (ICAO) 

Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling 

Sub-Committee on Fertilizers (ECE) 

Committee of Experts “Survey of the International Aspects of 
Philosophy and Humanistic Studies and their Relationship 
with UNESCO” 

International Committee of Schools of Social Service (UNESCO) 

Balance of Payments Experts Meeting (FUND) 

Temporary International Council for Educational Reconstruction 
(UNESCO) 

Airdromes, Air Routes, and Ground Aids Divisional Meeting 
(ICAO) 

Air Operations Committee (ad hoc) on Temperature Account- 
ability (ICAO) 

Special Committee of Airworthiness Division of the Air Navigation 
Committee (ICAO) 

Sub-Committee on Alkalis (ECE) 


Consultation Concerning Projected International Children’s Cente 


Forthcoming 


Program Committee of the International Children’s Emergency Fund 

Co-ordination Committee of the Economic and Social Council 

Panel on Housing Problems (ECE) 

Executive Board of the International Children’s Emergency Fund 

Meeting for the Co-ordination of the Medical and Biological Ab- 
stracting Services (UNESCO) 

Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—28th session 

Committee on Electric Power (ECE) 

Permanent Central Opium Board—49th session 

Expert Committee for Unification of Pharmacopoeias—13th session 

Third Annual General Meeting of the International Air Transport 
Association 

Sub-Committee on Timber (ECE) 

Committee on European Inland Transport (ECE) 

Committee on Contributions 


Expert Committee for the Preparation of the Sixth Decennial 
Revision of International List of Diseases and Causes of Death 
(WHO) 

Preparatory Regional Asiatic Conference (ILO) 

United Nations Film Board 

International Emergency Food Council—fifth meeting 
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